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THE DUKE'’S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
—————_ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. KILLANCODLEM. 


Mr. Dorses was probably right in his 
opinion that hotels, tonrists, and congrega- 
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tions of men are detrimental to shooting. | 


Crummie-Toddie was in all respects suited 
for sport. Killancodlem, though it had 
the name of a shooting-place, certainly 
was not so. Men going there took their 
|guns. Gamekeepers were provided and 
gillies, and, in a moderate quantity, game. 
On certain grand days a deer or two might 
} be shot, and would be very much talked 
jabont afterwards. But a glance at the 
place would suffice to show that Killan- 
codlem was not intended for sport. It was 
}@ fine castellated mansion, with beautiful 
| though narrow grounds, standing in the 
} valley of the Archay river, with a mountain 
behind and the river in front. Between 
the gates and the river there was a 
public road on which a stage-coach ran, 
with loud-blown horns and the noise of 
many tonrists. A mile beyond the castle 
| was the famous Killancodlem Hotel, which 
made up a hundred and twenty beds, and 
| at which half as many more guests would 
sleep, on occasions, under the tables. And 
\there was the Killancodlem post-office 
half-way between the two. At Crummie- 
Toddie they had to send nine miles for their 
letters and newspapers. At Killancodlem 
there was lawn-tennis and a billiard-room, 
and dancing every night. The costumes 
of the ladies were lovely, and those of the 
gentlemen, who were wonderful in knicker- 
bockers, picturesque hats, and variegated 
stockings, hardly less so. Aad then there 
were carriages and sadde-horses, and paths 
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had been made hither and thither through } 
the rocks and hills for the sake of the 
scenery. Scenery! To hear Mr. Dobbes 
utter the single word was as good as a 
play. Was it for such cockney purposes 
as those that Scotland had been created, 

fit mother for grouse and deer ? 

Silverbridge arrived just before lunch, 
and was soon made to understand that it 
was impossible that he should go back that 
day. Mrs. Jones was very great on that 
occasion. “You are afraid of Reginald 
Dobbes,” she said severely. 

“T think I am rather.” 

“Of course you are. How came it to } 
pass that you of all men should submit 
yourself to such a tyrant ? ” 

“Good shooting, you know,” said Silver- ¥j 
bridge. 

“ Bat you dare not call an hour your | 
own—or your soul. Mr. Dobbes and I 
are sworn enemies. We both like Scot- 
land, and unfortunately we have fallen 
into the same neighbourhood. He looks | 
upon me as the genius of sloth. I regard 
him as the incarnation of tyranny. He 
once said there should be no women in 
Scotland—just an old one here and there, 
who would know how to cook grouse. I 
offered to go and cook his gronse ! 

“Any friend of mine,” continued Mrs. 
Jones, “who comes down to Crummie- § 
Toddie without staying a day or two with 
me, will never be my friend any more. I 
do not hesitate to tell you, Lord Silver- 
bridge, that I call for your surrender, in 
order that I may show my power over 
Reginald Dobbes. Are you a Dobbite ?”’ 

“Not thorough-going,” said Silver- | 
bridge. 

“Then be a Montacute Jones-ite, or a 
Boncassen-ite, if, as is possible, you prefer 
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@ young woman to anold one.” At this 
moment Isabel Boncassen was standing 
close to them 

“ Killancodlem against Crummie-Toddie 
for ever,” said Miss Boncassen, waving her 
handkerchief. As a matter of course a mes- 
senger was sent back to Crummie-Toddie 
for the young lord’s wearing apparel. 

The whole of the afternoon he spent 
playing lawn-tennis with Miss Boncassen. 
Lady Mabel was asked to join the party, 
but she refused, having promised to take 
a walk to a distant waterfall where the 
Codlem falls into the Archay. A gentle- 
man in knickerbockers was to have gone 
with her, and two other young ladies; but 
when the time came she was weary, she 
said, and she sat almost the entire after- 
noon looking at the game from a distance. 
Silverbridge played well, but not so well 
as the pretty American. With them were 
joined two others, somewhat inferior, so 
that Silverbridge and Miss Boncassen were 
on different sides. They played game 
after game, and Miss Boncassen’s side 
always won. 

Very little was said between Silver- 
bridge and Miss Boncassen which did not 
refer to the game. But Lady Mabel look- 
ing on, told herself that they were making 
love to each other before her eyes. And 
why shouldn’t they? She asked her- 
self that question in perfect good faith. 
Why should they not be loversP Was 
ever anything prettier than the girl in her 
country dress, active as a fawn and as 
graceful? Or could anything be more 
handsome, more attractive to a girl, more 
good-humoured, or better bred in his 
playful emulation, than Silverbridge P 

* When youth and pleasure meet, To 
chase the glowing hours with flying feet!” 
she said to herself over and over again. 

But why had he sent her the ring? She 
would certainly give him back the ring, 
and bid him bestow it at-once upon Miss 
Boncassen. Inconstant boy! Then she 
would get up and wander away for a time 
and rebuke herself. What right had she 
even to think of inconstancy? Could she 
be so irrational, so unjust, as to be sick for 
his love, as to be angry with him because 
he seemed to prefer another? Was she 
not well aware that she herself did not 
love him, but that she did love another 
man? She had made up her mind to 


marry him in order that she might be a 
duchess, and because she could give her- 
self to him without any of that horror 
which would be her fate in submitting 





to matrimony with one or another of the 


young men around her. There might be 
disappointment. If he escaped her there 
would be bitter disappointment. Bat see- 
ing how it was, had she ary further ground 
for hope? She certainly had no ground 
for anger ! 

It was thus, within her own bosom, she 
put questions to herself. And yet all this 
before her was simply a game of play, in 
which the girl and the young man were as 
eager for the victory as though they were 
children. They were thinking neither of 
love nor love-making. That the girl should 
be so lovely was no doubt a pleasure to 
him, and perhaps to her also that he 
should be joyous to look at and sweet of 
voice. But he, could he have been made 
to tell all the truth within him, would have 
still owned that it was his purpose to make 
Mabel his wife. 

When the game was over and the pro- 
positions made for further matches and 
the like, Miss Boncassen said that she would 
betake herself to her own room. “I never 
worked so hard in my life before,” she 
said. ‘And I feel like a navvie. I could 
drink beer out of a jug and eat bread and 
cheese. I won’t play with you any more, 
Lord Silverbridge, because I am begin- 
ning to think it is unladylike to exert 
myself.” 

“Are you not glad you came over?” 
said Lady Mabel to him, as he was going 
off the ground almost without seeing her. 

* Pretty well,” he said. 

“Ts not that better than stalking ? ” 

“ Lawn-tennis P” 

“Yes; lawn-tennis—with Miss Boncas- 
sen.” 

“She plays uncommonly well.” 

“ And so do you.” 

“ Ah, she has such an eye for distances.” 

“ And you—what bave you an eye for? 
Will you answer me a question P” 

“ Well—yes; I think so.” 

“Truly.” 

“Certainly, if I do answer it.” 

“Do you not think her the most beauti- 
ful creature you ever saw in your life?” 
He pushed back his cap, and looked at her 
without making any immediate answer. 
“T do. Now tell me what you think.” 

“T think that perhaps she is.” 

“T knew you would say so. You are so 
honest that you could not bring yourself 
to tell a fib, even to me about that. Come 
here and sit down for a moment.” Of 
course he sat down by her. ‘ You know 





that Frank came to see me at Grex ?” 
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‘‘ He never mentioned it.” 

“ Dear me; how odd!” 

“Tt was odd,” said he, in a voice which 
showed that he was angry. She could 
hardly explain to herself why she told him 
this at the present moment. It came partly 
from jealousy, as though she had said to 
herself, “Though he may neglect me, he 
shall know that there is someone who does 
not,” and partly from an eager half-angry 
feeling that she would have nothing cor- 
cealed. There were moments with her, in 
which she thought that she could arrange 
her future life in accordance with certain 
wise rules over which her heart should 
have no inflaence. There were others, 
many others, in which her feelings com- 
pletely got the better of her. And now 
she told herself that she would be afraid of 
nothing. There should be no deceit, no lies! 

“He went to see you at Grex!” said 
Silverbridge. 

“Why should he not have come to me 
at Grex ?” 

“Only it is so odd that he did not 
mention it. It seems to me that he is 
always having secrets with you ef some 
kind.” 

“Poor Frank! There is no one else 
who would come to see me at that tumble- 
downold place. But I have another thing 
to say to you. You have behaved badly 
to me.” 

“Havel?” 

“Yes, sir. After my folly about that 
ring you should have known better than 
to send it to me. You must take it back 
again.” 

“You shall do emactly what you said 
you would. You shall give it to my wife— 
when I have one.” 

“That did very well for me to say in a 
note. I did not want to send my anger to 
you over a distance of two or three hun- 
dred miles by the postman. But now that 
we are together you must take it back.” 

“T will do no such thing,” said he 
sturdily. 

“You speak as though this were a 
matter in which you can have your own 
way.” 

“*T mean to have mine about that.” 

“ Any lady then must be forced to take 
any present that a gentleman may send 
her! Allow me to assure you that the 
usages of society do not run in that direc- 
tion. Here is the ring. I knew that you 
would come over to see—well, to see some- 
one here, and I have kept it ready in my 
pocket.” 


*‘T came over to see you.” 

“Lord Silverbridge! But we know 
that in certain employments all things are 
fair.” He looked at her not knowing 
what were the employments to which she 
alluded. “At any rate you will oblige me 
by—by—by not being troublesome, and 
putting this littletrinket into your pocket.” 

“Never! Nothing on earth shall make 
me do it.” 

At Killancodlem they did not dine tili 
half-past eight. Twilight was now stealing 
on these two, who were still out in the 
garden, all the others having gone in to 
dress. She looked round to see that no 
other eyes were watching them as she 
still held the ring. “It is there,” she 
said, putting it on the bench between them. 
Then she prepared to rise from the seat, so 
that she might leave it with him. 

But he was too quick for her, and was 
away at a distance before she had collected 
her dress. And from a distance he spoke 
again, “If you choose that it shall be lost, 
so be it.” 

“You had better take it,” said she, fol- 
lowing him slowly. But he would not 
turn back, nor would she. They met 
again in the hall fora moment. “I should 
be sorry it should be lost,” said he, “ be- 
cause it belonged to my great uncle. And 
I had hoped that I might live to see it very 
often.” 

“You can fetch it,” she said, as she 
went to her room. He, however, would 
not fetch it. She had accepted it, and he 
would not take it back again, let the fate 
of the gem be what it might. 

But to the feminine and more cautious 
mind the very value of the trinket made 
its position out there on the bench, within 
the grasp of any dishonest gardener, a 
burden to her. She could not reconcile it 
to her conscience that it should be so left. 
The diamond was a large one, and she had 
heard it spoken of as a stone of great 
value—so much so, that Silverbridge had 
been blamed for wearing it ordinarily. She 
had asked for it in joke, regarding it as a 
thing which could not be givenaway. She 
could not go down herself and take it up 
again ; but neither could she allow it to 
remain. As shé went to her room she met 
Mrs. Jones already coming from hers. 
“You will keep us all waiting,” said the 
hostess. 

“Oh, no; nobody ever dressed so quickly. 
Bat, Mrs. Jones, will yon do me a favour?” 
** Certainly.” 

“And will youletmeexplain something?” 
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“Anything you like—from a hopeless 
engagement down to a broken garter.” 

“ T am suffering neither from one or the 
other. But there is a most valuable ring 
lying out in the garden. Will you send 
for it?” Then of course the story had to 
be told. “You will, I hope, understand how 
I came to ask for it foolishly. It was 
becanse it was the one thing which I was 
sure he would not give away.” 

“Why not take it P” 

“Can’t you understand? I wouldn't 
for the world. But you will be good 
enough, won’t you, to see that there is 
nothing else init ?” 

“ Nothing of love ? 

“Nothing in the least. He and I are 
excellent friends. We are cousins, and 
intimate, and all that. 
have had my joke, and now I am punished 
for it. As for love, don’t you see he is 
over head and ears in love with Miss 
Boncassen ? ” 

This was very imprudent on the part of 
Lady Mabel, who, had she been capable of 
clinging fast to her policy, would not now 
in a momentof strong feeling have done so 
much to raise obstacles in her own way. 
“ But you will send for it, won’t you, and 
have it put on his dressing-table to-night?” 

When he went to bed Lord Silverbridge 
found it on his table. 

But before that time came he had twice 
danced with Miss Boncassen, Lady Mabel 
having refused to dance with him. “No,” 
she said, “I am angry with you. You 


” 


ought to have felt that it did not become | 


you, as a gentleman, to subject me to incon- 
venience by throwing upon me the charge 
of that diamond. You may be foolish 
enough to be indifferent about its value, 
but as you have mixed me up with it I 
cannot afford to have it lost.” 

“It is yours.” 

‘No, sir; it is not mine, nor will it ever 
be mine. ButI wish yon to understand 
that you bave offended me.” 

This made him so unhappy for a time 
that he almost told the story to Miss 
Boncassen. ‘If I were to give you a 
ring,” he said, “‘ would not you accept it ?” 

“What a question!” 

“What I mean is, don’t you think all 
those conventional rules about men and 
women are absurd P” 

“As a progressive American, of course 
I am bound to think all conventional _rules 
an abomination.” 

“Tf you hada brother and I gave’ himta 
stick he’d take it.” 





I thought I might | 


| Not across his back I hope.” 
“ Or if I gave your father a book?” 
“ He'd take books to any extent, I should 
say.” 
cf And why not you a ring ?” 
| Who said I wouldn’t? But after all 
| this you mustn’t try me.” 
| “IT was not thinking of it.” 

“T’m so glad of that! Well, if you'll 
promise that yon’ll never offer me one, I’ll 
promise that I'll take it when it comes. 
But what doer all this mean ?” 

“It is not worth talking about.” 
“You have offered somebody a ring, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|and somebody hasn’t taken it. May I 
guess?” 

“T had rather you did not.” 

“T could, you know.” 

“Never mind about that. Now come 


and havea turn. I am bound not to give 
you aring; but you are bound to accept 
anything else I may offer.” 

| “No, Lord Silverbridge; not at all. 
| Nevertheless we'll have a turn.” 

| That night before he went up to his 
room he had told Isabel Boncassen that 
he loved her. And, when he spoke, he was 
telling her the truth. It had seemed to 
him that Mabel had become hard to him, 
and had over and over again rejected the 
approaches to tenderness which he had 
attempted to make in his intercourse with 
her. Even though she were to accept 
him, what would that be worth to him if 
she did not love him? So many things 
had been added together! Why had 
Tregear gone to Grex, and having gone 
| there why had he kept his journey a 
isecret? Tregear he knew was engaged 
|to his sister; but for all that, there was 
'a closer intimacy between Mabel and 
Tregear than between Mabel and himself. 
| And surely she might have taken his ring! 
| And then Isabel Boncassen was so per- 
|fect! Since he had first met her he had 
| heard her loveliness talked of on all sides. 
| It seemed to be admitted everywhere that 
so beautiful a creature had never before 
been seen in London. There is even a 
certain ‘dignity attached to that which 
is praised by all lips. Miss Boncassen, 
as an American girl, had she been 
| judged to be beautiful only by his own 
eyes, might perhaps have seemed to him 
to be beneath his serious notice. In such 
a case he might have felt himself unable 
to justify so extraordinary a choice. But 
there was an acclamation of assent as to 
‘this girl! Then came the dancing—the 
| one dance after another; the pressure of 
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| the hand ; the entreaty that she would not, 
just on this occasion, dance with any other | 
man ; the attendance on her when she took | 
her glass of wine; the whispered encourage- | 
ment of Mrs. Montacute Jones; the half- 

resisting and yet half-yielding conduct of | 
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the girl. ‘Ishall not dance at all again,” 
she said, when he asked her to stand up | 
for another. ‘Think of all that lawn- 
tennis this morning.” 

“ But you will play to-morrow ? ” 

“T thought you were going.” 

“Of course I shall stay now,” he said, 
and as he said it he put his hand on her 
hand, which was on his arm. She drew 
it away at once. ‘I love you so dearly,” 
he whispered to her; “so dearly.” 

“ Lord Silverbridge ! ” 

“Tdo. I do. Can you say that you 
will love me in return ? ” 

“T cannot,” she said slowly. ‘I have 
never dreamed of sucha thing. I hardly 
know now whether yon are in earnest.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed I am.” 

“Then I will say good-night and think 
about it. Everybody is going. We will 
have our game to-morrow at any rate.” 

When he went to his room he found the 
ring on his dressing-table. 


CHAPTER XL. AND THEN! 


On the next morning Miss Boncassen 
did not appear at breakfast. Word came 
that she had been so fatigued by the lawn- 
tennis as not to be able to leave her bed. 
“‘T have been to her,” said Mrs. Montacute 
Jones, whispering to Lord Silverbridge, as 
though he were particularly interested. 
“There’s nothing really the matter. She 
will be down to lunch.” 

“T was afraid she might be ill,” said 
Silverbridge, who was now hardly anxious 
to hide his admiration. 

“Oh, no; nothing of that sort; but she 
will not be able to play again to-day. It 
was yourfault. You should not have made 
her dance last night.” After that Mrs. 
Jones said a word about it to Lady Mabel. 
“T hope the duke will not be angry with 
me.” 

“Why should he be angry with you?” 

“TI don’t suppose he will approve of it, 
and perhaps he’ll say I brought them 
together on purpose.” 

Soon afterwards Mabel asked Silver- 
bridge to walk with her to the waterfall. 
She had worked herself into such a state 
of mind, that she hardly knew what to do, 
what to wish, or how to act. At one 


moment she would tell herself it was better 





in every respect that she should cease to 
think of being Duchess of Omnium. It 
was not fit that she should think of it. 
She herself cared but little for the young 
man, and he—she would tell herself—now 
appeared to care as little for her. And 
yet to be Dachess of Omnium! But was 
it not clear that he was absolutely in love 
with this other girl? She had played her 
cards so badly that the game was now 
beyond her powers. Then other thoughts 
would come. Was it beyond her powers ? 
Had he not told her in London that he 
loved her? Had he not given her the ring, 
which she well knew he valued? Ah; if 
she could but have been aware of all that 
had passed between Silverbridge and the 
duke, how different would have been her 
feelings! And then would it not be so 
much better for him that he should marry 
her, one of his own class, than this American 
girl, of whom nobody knew anything. And 
then—to be the daughter of the Duke of 
Omnium, to be the future duchess, to escape 
from all the cares which her father’s vices 
and follies had brought upon her, to have 
come to an end of all hertroubles! Would 
it not be sweet ? 

She had made her mind up to nothing, 
when she asked him to walk up to the 
waterfal!. There was present to her 
only the glimmer of an idea that she 
ought to caution him not to play with the 
American girl’s feelings. She knew her- 
self to be aware that, when the time for her 
own action came, her feminine feelings 
would get the better of her purpose. She 
could not craftily bring him to the neces- 
sity of bestowing himself upon her. Had 
that been within the compass of her 
powers, opportunities had not been lack- 
ing to her. On such occasions she had 
always ‘spared him.” And should the 
opportunity come again, again she would 
spare him. But she might perhaps do 
some good—not to herself, that was now 
out of the question—but to him, by show- 
ing him how wrong he was in trifling with 
this girl’s feelings. 

And so they started for their walk. He 
of course would have avoided it had it 
been possible. When men in such matters 
have two strings to their bow, much in- 
convenience is felt when the two become 
entangled. Silverbridge no doubt had 
come over to Killancodlem for the sake of 
making love to Mabel Grex, and, instead 
of doing so, he had made love to Isabel 
Boncassen. And during the watches of 
the night, and as he had dressed himself 
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in the morning, and while Mrs. Jones had 
been whispering to him her little bulletin 
as to the state of the young lady’s health, 
he had not repeuted himself of the change. 
Mabel had been, he thought, so little 
gracious to him that he would have given 
up that notion earlier, but for his indis- 
ereet declaration to his father. On the 
other hand, making love to Isabel Bon- 
cassen seemed to Lim to possess some 
divine afflatus of joy, which made it of all 
imaginable occupations the sweetest and 
most charming. She had admitted of no 
embrace. Indeed he had attempted none, 
unless that tozch of the hand might be so 
called, from which she had immediately 
withdrawn. Her condact had been such 
that he had felt it to be incumbent on him, 
at the very moment, to justify the touch 
by a declaration of love. Then she had 
told him that she would not promise to 
love him in return. And yet it had been 
so sweet, s0 heavenly sweet! 

Daring the morning he had almost for- 
gotten Mabel. When Mrs. Jones told him 
that Isabel would keep her room, he longed 
to ask leave to go to make some enquiry 
at the door She would noé play lawn- 
tennis wit. vim. Well; he did not care 
much for that. After what he had said 
to her she must at any rate give him some 
answer. She had been gracious to him 
because he was heir to the dukedom of 
Omnium. She herself was so infinitely 
superior to all wealth, to all rank, to all 
sublunary arrangements, conventions, and 
consideratious, that there was no room for 
confidence of that nature. But he was 
confident wecavse her smile had been 
sweet, aud Ler eyes bright, and because he 
was conscious, though unconsciously con- 
scious, of sometlingof thesympathy of love. 

But he bad to go to the waterfall with 
Mabel. Lady Mabel was always dressed 
perfectly, having great gifts of her own in 
that direction. There was a freshness 
about her whick made her morning cos- 
tume more charming than that of the 
evening, and uever did she look so well 
as when arrayed for a walk. On this 
occasion sie Lad certainly done her best. 
But he, poor blind idiot, saw nothing of 
this. The white gauzy fabric which had 
covered Isabel’s satin petticoat on the pre- 
vious evening still filled his eyes. Those 
perfect boots; the little glimpses of parti- 
coloured stockings above them; the looped- 
up skirt; the jacket, fitting, but never bind- 
ing, that lovely body and waist; the jaunty 
hat, with its small fresh feathers; all were 





nothing to him. Nor was the bright 
honest face beneath the hat anything to 
him now; for it was an honest face, 
though misfortunes had somewhat marred 
the honesty of the heart. 

At first the conversation was about in- 
different things—Killancodlem and Mrs. 
Jones, Crummie-Toddie and Reginald 
Dobbes. They had gone along the high- 
road as far as the post-office, and had 
turned up through the wood and reached 
a seat whence there was a beautiful view 
down upon the Archay, before a word was 
said affecting either Miss Boncassen or 
the ring. “You got the ring safe,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” . 

re How could you be so foolish as to risk 
it?” 

“T did not regard it as mine. 
accepted it, I thought.” 

“But if 1 had, and then reperted of 
my fault in doing so, should you not 
have been willing to help me in set- 
ting myself right with myself? Of 
course, after what had passed, it was a 
trouble to me when it came. What was 
I to do? For a day or two I thought 
I would take it, not as liking to take it, 
but as getting rid of the trouble in that 
way. Then I remembered its value, its 
history, the fact that all who knew you 
would want to know what had become of 
it—and I felt that it should be given 
back. There is only one person to whom 
you must give it.” 

“Who is that?” he said quickly. 

“ Your wife; or to her who is to become 
your wife. No other woman can be justi- 
fied in accepting such a present.” 

“There has been a great deal more said 
about it than it’s worth,” said he, not 
anxious at the present moment to dis- 
cuss any matrimonial projects with her. 
“Shall we go on to the Fall?” Then 
she got up, and led the way, till they came 
to the little bridge from which they could 
see the Falls of the Codlem below them. 
“T call that very pretty,” he said. 

“‘T thought you would like it.” 

“T never saw anything of that kind 
more jolly. Do you care for scenery, 
Mabel?” 

“Very much. I know no pleasure equal 
to it. You have never seen Grex ?” 

“Ts it like this ? ” 

“Not in the least. It is wilder than 
this, and there are not so many trees; but 
to my eyes it is very beautiful. I wish 
you had seen it.” 


You had 
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“‘Perhaps I may some day.” * talk more freely to you than to anyone 
“That is not likely now,” she said. | else, but I won't talk about that even to 
“The house is in ruins. If I had just | you. As regards Miss Boncassen, I think 
money enough to keep it for myself, I| that any man might marry her, without 
think I could live alone there and be! discredit. I won't have it said that she 


happy.” | can be inferior to me—or to anybody.” 
**You—alone, Of course you mean to | There was a steady manliness in this 
marry?” | which took Lady Mabel by surprise. She 


“Mean to marry! 
because they mean it? 


them. 
doubt you do mean it.” 
“T suppose I shall—some day. 


moment to turn the conversation. 


But when she had a project in her head 


it was not so easy to turn heraway. “ Yes, 
indeed,” she said, “ very well. 
was saying—you can mean to marry.” 

* Anybody can mean it.” 

“But you can carry out a purpose. 
What are you thinking of doing now?” 


“Upon my honour, Mabel, that is 


unfair.” 
‘“ Are we not friends? ” 
“T think so.” 
“‘ Dear friends ? ”’ 
“T hope so.” 
“Then may I not tell you what I 


think ? If you do not mean to marry that 


American young iady you should not raise 
false hopes.” 

“False hopes!” He had hopes, but he 
had neverthought that Isabelcouldhaveany. 

“ False hopes ;—certainly. Do you not 
know that everyone was looking at you 
last night?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And that that old woman is going 
about talking of it as her doing, pretend- 
ing to be afraid of your father, whereas 
nothing would please her better than to 
humble a family so high as yours.” 

“Humble!” exclaimed Lord Silver- 
bridge. 

“Do you think your father would like 
it? Would you think that another man 
would be doing well for himself by marry- 
ing Miss Boncassen ? ” 

“T do,” said he energetically. 

“Then you must be very much in love 
with her.” 

“T say nothing about that.” 

“Tf you are so much in love with her 
that you mean to face the displeasure of 
all your friends ™ 

“T do not say what I mean. I could 





Do persons marry 
With nineteen 
men out of twenty the idea of marrying 
them would convey the idea of hating 
You can mean to marry. No 


How 
very well the house looks from here.” It 
was incumbent upon him at the present 


But as I 


was convinced that he intended to offer 
his hand to the girl, and now was actuated 
chiefly by a feeling that his doing so would 
be an outrage to all English propricty. If 
a word might have an effect it would be 
her duty to speak that word. “I think 
you are wrong there, Lord Silverbridge.” 

“T am sure I am right.” 

“What have you yourself felt about 
your sister and Mr. Tregear?” 

“Tt is altogether different—altogether. 
Frank’s wife will be simply his wife. Mine, 
should I outlive my father, will be Duchess 
of Omnium.” 

“But your father? I have heard you 
speak with bitter regret of this affair of 
Lady Mary’s, because it vexeshim. Would 
your marriage with an American lady vex 
him less ?” 

“Why should it vex himatall? Isshe 
vulgar, or ill to look at, or stupid?” 

“Think of her mother.” 

“T am not going to marry her mother. 
Nor for the matter of that am I going to 
marry her. You are taking all that for 
granted ina most unfair way.” 

“How can I help it after what I saw 
yesterday ?”’ 

“T will not talk any more aboutit. We 
had better go down, or we shall get no 
lunch.” Lady Mabel, as she followed 











her sorrow came from regret that so fine 
a scion of the British nobility should 
throw himself away upon an American 
adventuress. 

The guests were still at lunch when 
they entered the dining-room, and Isabel 
was seated close to Mrs. Jones. Silver- 
bridge at once went up to her, and place 
was made for him, as though he had 
almost a right to be next to her. Miss 
Boncassen herself bore her honours well, 
seeming to regard the little change at 
table as though it were of no moment. “I 
became so eager about that last game,” 
she said, “that I went on too long.” 

“‘T hope you are now none the worse.” 

“ At six o'clock this morning I thought 
I should never use my legs again.” 

“Were you awakeatsix?” said Silver- 
| bridge, with pitying voice. 











him, tried to make herself believe thet all | 
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“That was it—I could not sleep. Now 
I begin to hope that sooner or l#ter 1 shall 
unstiffen.” 

During every moment, ai every word 
that he uttered, he was thinking of ihe 
deciaration of love which he had made to 
her. But it seemed to him as though the 
matter bad not dwelt on her mind. When 


they drew their chairs away from the! 
table, he thought that not a moment was | 


to be lost before some further explanation 
of their feelings for each other should be 
made. Was not the matter which had 
been co far discussed of vita] importance 
for both of them? And, glorious as she 
was above al! other women, the offer which 
he had made must have some weight with 
her. He did not think that he proposed 
to give more than she deserved, but 
still, that which he was willing to give 
was not a little. Or was it possible that 
she had not understood his meaning? If 
so, he would not willingly lose a moment 
before he made it plain to her. But she 
seemerl content to hang about with the 
other women, and, when she sauntered 
about the grownds, seated herself on a 
garden-chair with Lady Mabel, and dis- 
cussed with great eloquence the general 
beauty of Scotch scenery. An hour went 
on in this way. Couldit be that she knew 
he bad offered to make her his wife? 
Dering this time he went and returned 
more than once, but still she was th~, 
on the same garaen-seat, talkir ~ 

who came in her way 


Then on a sudden vb up . a 
her hand on his arr © @B iu 
turn with me,” she sa ig § 
bridge, do yor rememb. ° 
nigh+?” 


“ Remember | *’ 

“T thought for awhile this morm 
I would let it oll pass as thongh it 
been mere trifling.” 

“Jt wonld have wanted two to let 
pass in that wey,” he said, almost indig- 


nantly. 


On hearing thie she leoked up at him, I 
her face that brilliant | 
ile, which to him was perhaps the moat | 


and there came ove; 
8m 





st] 00 


slmost in « whisper; but in a tone so 


| ser'ons thet it startled him. 


“ lé ought to be clear,” he said doggedly. 

“Do you think I don’t know that? Do 
you think that if I liked you well last 
night, I don’t like you better now ? ” 

“But do you—like me? ” 

“ That is just the thing that I am going 
to say nothing about.” 

“ Tsabel ! 

“Just the one thing that I will not 
allude to. Now you must listen to me.” 

“Certainly.” 

“T know a great deal about you. We 
Americans are an enguiring people, and I 
have found cut pretty much everything.” 
His mind misgave him aa he felt that she 
had ascertained his former purpose re- 
specting Mabel. “ You,” she said, “among 
young men in England are about the fore- 
most, and therefore—as I think—about the 
foremost in the world. And you have all 
personal gifts; youth and spirits—-— Well, 
I will not goon and name the others. You 
are, no doubt, supposed to be entitled to 
the best and sweetest of God’s feminine 
creatures.” 

“You are she.’ 

“Whether you be entitled to me or not 
I cannot yet say. Now I will tell you 
something of myself. My father's father | 
came to New York as e® labourer from 
Holland, and worked upon the quays ia 
that city ‘or he built houses, and 
beca a as almost 9 miser: with 
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shali know how w.  dache-?” 


“T am eure you will.” 
* Now listen to ize. Go to your fmenc 


potent of her spells. “ What do you mean|and ask them. Ask that Lady Mabel—. 


oy 


by—wanting two? 


“T must bave a voice in that as well as| And above all, ask yourself. 
| me to require yon to take three months to 
i do this. 


'? 
ou. 
“And what is your voice ?” 


ask your father—ask that Lady Canirip. 


And slieow 


Do not come to ses ma for three 


‘‘ My voice is this. I told you last night | months.” 


that 1 loved you. This morning I ask you 
to be my wife.” 


“ And then ?” 
“What may happen then I cannot teil, 


“It is a very clear voice,” she said,|for I want three months also to think of 
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it myself. Till then, good-bye.” She gave 
ica her hand and left it in his for a few 
seconds. He tried to draw her to him; 
pnt she resisted him, atill smiling. Then 
she left bim. 


IN THE MEDOC. 

Marcsvx, Lafitte, Leoville, and the rest, 
what remotest corner ‘of this Briton- 
haunted globe is that wherein their aristo- 
cratic names are not familiar household 
words? Ovor what strange table and out- 
landish menu is it that their delicate aroma 
is never shed? TEetier La Rose I do not 
remember to have ever druuk, than came 
gliding over myshouider from the wetcloth- 
shrouded flask, so deftly wielded by the 
barefooted heathen Chinee who ruinistered 
ghostwise to our fleshly wan‘s in the 
darkened breakfast-room of that Hawaiian 
consulate. It was St. Julien for which 
mine host of the Melbourne Prince of 
Wales so considerately charged only twenty 
shillings a bottle—at least, that was the 
rame under which it appeared in the bill, 
and under which mine host «assured us 
that we might take it or leave it, just as 
we so-and-so pleased. The Californian 
price, if I remember rightly, was twenty 
dollars; but they had a habit of icing it 
up there which was simply wicked. And 
there are, or were, the good old brands in 
the cellar of at least one sagacious old 
Boer: sa» ‘” the esol cave—x real cave, 
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It is astartling statement, even as applied 
simply to the stock at this moment slowly 
ripening in the great “chaix” at Bordeaux. 
A chai, be it observed, is the Bordelese 
version of a wine-cellar, and of these con- 
sists a very considerable proportion of the 
Crescent City. Sometimes the chaix of a 
single large firm will occupy the better 
part of a street or two, most of them with 
a deep underground tier like the familiar 
cellar of British domestic life; but with 
the bulk of their perfumed merchandise 
in the huge warehouses aboveground, after 
the fashion of Oportoor Jerez. One of the 
largest of these establishments belongs, of 
course, to an English firm, and, as I have 
an introduction to the managing partner, 
I set off the second day of my stay in 
Bordeaux on a visit of inspection. 

Perhaps I should have arrived the cooler, 
had I not, on first starting from my hotel, 
caught a distant glimpse of what seemed 
strangely like an encampment sprung up 
suddenly in the night on the river bank 
about halfway towards St. Mich2]. The 
tents were of a novel form certainly, not 
pointed at the top like the orthodox canvas 
“bells ” in which British and other food for 
powder is accustomed to do its nightly suf- 
focation on the line of march, but rounded 
off like a mushroom or a beaver-hut, or a 
Brobdingnagian gingham. Yet surely tents 
of some description, and in this land of 
revolutions and military pronouncoments, 
and othercheerful littlesurprises of the kind, 
a phenomenon quite worthy of enquiry. 

So I set off to inspect the phenomenon, 
and find it worth inspecting. Not that there 
is anything either warlike or revolutionary 
aboutit. Quite otherwise. Tho tents are 
ginghams after all. Pantomime-ginghams 
—sun-shelters or rain-shelters for Gog- 
magog and all his crew. The encampment 
itself is simply the hebdomadal Rag Fair 
whereatevery Monday morning Bordeaux is 
offered the opportunity of purchasing 
the cast-off odds and ends of—I should 
think, all France, if not of all Europe. 
Sach a collection of rubbish I don’t re- 
member ever before to have seen. Mounds 
of dilapidated crockery ; cartloads of ward- 
less keys and boltless locks; groves of 
fragmentary garments; battalions of burst 
boots and soleless shoes; hecatombs of 
hapless caps and napless hats, enough to 
shake the nerve of every crow in Christen- 
dom. That, however, is not a crow lying 
heels uppermost among the mass of rusty 
metal under the red-striped umbrella 
yonder. It is another kind of bird alto- 
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gether—a brazen bird with crowned head | after all we may be only going, like as 
and half-opened wings, that once fluttered | army, oct at one door of the cellar and in 
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prondly at the head cf some gallant bat: | 
talion of Imperial troops. He is a mere | 


Republican bit of old metal now. But he | 


would havea tale to tell, I fancy, if he could 
only be induced to tell it. 


again at snother, and furtively appro- 
priating » piece of chalk that is lyimg about 
in an odd corner I take an unobserved 
opportunity of putting my mark upon one 
of the great brown barrels asI pass. But, 














Ent the sun is hotand the merchandise of | though I keep my eyes open, I do not | 
Rag Fair rather picturesque than pleasant | recognise it again. Perhaps old Simon | 
to the sense of smell, and my progress | the Cellarer, who obsequiously follows us 
| towords the “chai” of the great English | on our round with a tray of glasses and an 
| firm has so far been altogether in the | elegant silver tool for the filling of them, i 
| opposite direction. So I put a stern | has espied me in the act, and has taken 
i! reatraint spou the scralising mood which | the precaution of destroying my carefally | 
i} has been rapidly stealing over me, and | preparedtrai!. Perhapsthat isthe reason he | 
| leaving Reg Fair to its own unsavoury | follows us so diligently. Certainly there 
devices stride off ai top speed in the | does not appear to be any other. What 
direction of the establishment of Messrs. | with the hot sun, and the long wa’k, and 
| So-and-So and Son. 
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| the dusty streets, and—yes, above all—the 

Very pleasaut is the cool darkness of the | exasperating aroma that fills the whole 
great hull into which I am presently ad- | aggravating atmosphere, the thirstiest 
mitted from the glaring, sweltering street, | sandbank of Sahara is a dewy oasis to my 





































and very pleasantly suggestive is the scent | 
as of thousands of long-drawn corks that | 
accompanies us up the solid old oaken | 
staircase, with its ponderous carved balus- | 
rade, and into the large oaken wainscoted 
counting-room, with the dim old oil- 
paintings in its time-darkened panels, and 
its general air of merchant- princehood | 
just dallying with trade with the tips of 
its dainty fingers. There is nodallying, how- 
ever, about the huge ledgers with which 
the massive old desks are encumbered, and 
out of which the demurest of clerks are 
diligently copying long rows of figures | 





threat. But neither Simon nor his master 
seera to have any sympathy with thirst. 

At length we reach the last scene of 
the show, the climactic chai, whose every 
butt is filled with liquid gold. At this 
moment my hospitable host pauses, and 
Simon the Cellarer steps forward with 
the sir of a man who has played the 
part before, and knows his cue. 

This—and the H. H. lays his hand im- 
pressively upon the rounded side of 9 
portly cask—this is Leoville, worth, I am 
really afraid to say from memory how 
many pounds a butt. Shonld I like to taste 
1 


which will by-and-by, no doubt, be laid | it ? 


before the customers to whose respective 
accounts they may appertain in a moat 
thoroughly tradesmanlike manner. Nor 
is thes ) any air bert that of business in its 
most practic. mood in the vast ranges of 
cellar and warehouse into which we pre- 
sently dive, candle in hand, and where tier 
upon tier of mighty casks are piled solidly 
from floor to ceiling and from wall to wall, 
with just a narrow pathway along which a 
burly English drayman would surely brush 
the cobwebs from the walls with either 
elbow as he passed. There is a certain 
sameness about the scene, it must be con- | 
fessed, as for an hour or thereabouts we | 
plod our weary way, now underground, | 
now above; bnt ever with the same un- 
ending unchanging vista of big brown 
casks, dimly lighted by the guttering 
candle-ends we each of us carry in the | 
orthodox cleft stick. But there is a 
certain impressiveness in it none the less. | 
I have a dim suspicion now and then that 
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Taste it! Bless the man! In my 
present parched condition I cou'd swim 
in it with pleasure. But I do rot wish 
to frighten him, so restrain my.slf and 
~anly dryly-—rainfally oryiv—thst I shall 
be happy to experiment on the vintage in 
question. So Simon the Cellarer dips in 
his silver weapon, draws off a half wine- 
glass or so, and hands it reverentially to 
his master, who sniffs at it solemnly, holds 
it to the light, rolls it rapturously round 
and round the glass, and finally hands it 
hospitably to me with the accompanying 
remark’ that it is the finest wine they have 
ever had in their cellar, but that “it won’t 
be fit to drink for the next two years !”’ 

Burnt-child- wise I take precautions 
against thirst before setting off on my 
second visit to the cellars of M. Lalande; 
and, having takenthem, find them of course 
superfluous. M. Lalande has not time to 
accompany me on my tour of inspection 
himself. He is president of the Bordeaux 
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Chamber of Commerce, an eminent local 
authority social, mercantile, and political, 
and his shapely old hands are too full to 
accord me mors than a quarter of an hour 
of pleasant genia! courtesy. But his con- 
fidential clerk ia at liberty—or will make 
himself at liberty in my behalf—and the 
confidential clerk is clearly of opinion that 
the visitor entrusted to his care is more 
likely te take an intelligent interest in the 
insides of his employer’s casks than in 
their outsides. And it must be confessed 
: that the persona! appearance of the one is 
decidedly improved by a slight acquaint- 
avece with the other. It is curious too 
how much mere readily one takes in 
! ali the scientific part of the business. 

Tt am rapidly getting quite learned in 
| the art and mystery of claret-making. 


‘| Bow it has to stand first for a whole 


| probationary year, with its mouth open, 
| Yipozing slowly, rapidly wasting away ; so 
| vapidly that twice in every week every cask 

has to be filled up afresh, a service which 
| alone, with all the tens and hundreds of 
thousands of casks stored wway, tier upon 
| tisr and oeliar after cellar, in this Babylon 
of a building, requires no inconsiderable 
staff. How it is then finaliy filled up, the 
| bung riven in, and the cask turned slightly 
over on its side so that the closed bung-hole 
| may bo kept air-tight by the wine within. 
‘(i How it has then two other years to wait, 
' before it has arrived at years of suffi- 
cient discretion to be trusted alone in 
bottles. How the grimy-looking black 
mould, which clusters bere and there 
in cold clammy masses over wall and 
vaulted roof and massive piles of gleam- 
ing bottles, is to the instracted a welcome 
spectacle, sure proof of a good and 
wholesome cellar. How on the other 
hand the beautiful white moss, which, 
here snd there, sometimes within a dozen 
yards or even feet of the black, spreads in 
its stead its mantle of delicate swansdown, 
is—no one seems to know exactly the why 
or the how of either, but upon the two 
facts all appear to be agreed—an equally 
certain sign of a less favoured locality, 
where the wine will not ripen so fast or 
attain the same perfection. All these and 
a dozen more wrinkles of the kind I 
assimilate rapidly under the inspiring 
influence of M. Lalande’s exquisite Lafitte. 
But among them all none, assuredly, is so 
startling as the assurance which I receive 
on all hands, and which I must say my 
own personal observation, whether in chai 
or in vineyard, fully confirmed, that of 





“treatment” proper, in the sense of adding, 
altering, or translating in any way, the 
haughty vintage of Bordeaux submits 
absolutely to none. There is great wine 
of Bordeaux and little wine, first-class 
wine and fiftieth, good wine and—yes, no 
doubt, comparatively speaking—bad. But 
good or bad, big or little, first-class or 
fiftieth, it is just the simple juice of the 
grape without addition or modification of 
any kind. 

Chewing the difficult cud of this 
startling statement I make my way to the 
Chemin de Fer du Medoc, and, armed 
with an introduction from M. Lalande to 
his steward, make my way in a quaint 
little two-storeyed carriage to Margaux. 
Here we are in the heart of the wine 
country, and a very pleasant afternoon’s 
drive we have in the comfortable buggy, 
through mile after mile of scrubby 
thirsty-looking vineyards, that look for 
all the world as through some mis- 
guided Man o’ Kent had conceived the 
idea of converting the undulating sands 
of Arnot into a hop-garden, and had failed 
egregiously in the attempt. M. Lalande 
and his neighbours, however, have not 
failed by any means. And herewith comes 
a new homily on that venerable precept 
which forbids the judging by appearances. 
Not only is a vineyard—in the Medoc at 
all events—none the worse for its soil 
being poor and its vines scrubby-looking. 
It is all the better. When you pass—as 
you will pass every now and then, for an 
acre of ground in this topsy-turvy district 
differs as widely from its neighbouring 
acre in character and quality as deepest 
Devonshire from Central Sahara—a patch 
of vineyard which really transports you 
for the time to Kent or Sussex, there 
you may be sure you behold a patch 
which will give gallons and hundreds of 
gallons of wine, no doubt, but of wine to 
which the connoisseur will hardly accord the 
name, and which will be mere ‘ petit blen” 
to be imbibed at cabarets atso many sous the 
litre. Over the way area score or two acres 
of what might to all appearance be dusty 
highroad were it not for the long scrubby 
rows of starving currant-bushes between 
which the great oxen, linen-shrouded from 
tail to muzzle into the semblance of ghostly 
rhinoceroses, are ponderously dragging 
the tiny plough which is to root out any 
microscopic weed that may conceivably 
have started an invisible growth. The 
average produce, I should say, must be 
about two bunches to the plant, and about 
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two grapes to the bunch; the amount of 
wine per acre must surely be reckoned in 
half-pints. But then it is wine. So far 
as I can understand, if a vineyard could 
be found which with unceasing attention, 
unequalled skill, and unlimited outlay in 
manure, labour, draining, and so forth, 
could be made to produce absolutely no 
wine at all, that wine would be perfection. 
One other fact I gather, and it is one 
whose moral will doubtless be welcomed 
equally by the total abstainer and the wine- 
bibber—by Sir John Falstaff and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. The great enemy of 
wine is water! You would think these 
arid deserts, whose soil seems simply to 
consist of pebbles and tooth-powder, would 
at least be dry enough for anything. If 
you will look at the broad deep ditches, 
dug everywhere along the road and the 
outskirts of the fields, you will see that the 
wine-farmers have different views. You 
may spoil your wine by watering it after 
it is made, if you like, and can reconcile it 
to your conscience to do so. The wine 
farmers will at all events do their best to 
avert from the aristocratic liquid over 
whose birth they have the high honour to 
preside any such indignity beforehand. 
And, in truth, simplicity and purity are 
from first to last the two absolute “notes” 
of this most virginalof liquors. Surrounded 
from the first planting of the parent vine 
to its final apotheosis on the connoisseur’s 
table with an atmosphere of never ceasing 
care and cultivation, the whole attention 
of its guardians is directed to its surround- 
ings. No rash finger is ever laid upon 
itself. There is no trampling out by 
heavy-hoofed peasants; no squeezing 
under ponderous presses; no .fortifying 
with extraneous alcohol from other grapes. 
Out of the huge tanks into the great vats 
the perfumed juice flows freely of its own 
accord. Thence to the casks where its 
education is to be begun; thence to the 
other casks in which it is to pass its college 
time in the merchant’s chai; thence into 
fresh casks or bottles for its adult entrance 
intothe world. Bat it isalways grape-juice 
pure and simple, always the particular 
juice of the particular grapes of the 
particular vineyard, uncontaminated by 
mésalliance of any kind. 
I have only one more visit to make, and 


that is in the direction of the white wine 


country. Not quite in it, 1 am sorry to 
say. Laugoirau, where my friend M, 
Pointd’eau has his head-quarters, is some 
forty or fifty miles from the capital of 








King Sauterne. When I come this way 
again M. Pointd’eau promises me an intro- 
duction to one of his majesty’s principal 
ministers. Meanwhile, as my time is 
short and the good ship Kestrel is already 
lighting her fires and getting up steam 
ready for departure with the evening’s 
tide, [ must content myself with a hurried 
glimpse of this borderland, where claret 
has not yet quite ceased, nor Graves or 
Sauterne quite begun. In one respect 
I am inclined to think that for any 
ordinary table purpose—anything short 
of that solemn after-dinner sipping, 
which demands a Larose or a Lafitte, a 
Leoville or a Chateau Margaux, the wines 
of this district are better for English use 
than those of the Medoc. The latter, 
particularly the lower priced, are apt, 
especially after the long journey, to be just 
a trifle too thin for an English climate or, 
at all events, for an English palate. In 
the neighbourhood of the more alcoholic 
white grape this deficiency disappears. 
Here is a wine whick M. Pointd’eau assures 
me he can supply at his London establish- 
ment at the very moderate price of ten 
shillings a dozen, and better I could hardly 
wish to accompany a haunch of four-year- 
old mutton withal. 

But time, tide, and the General Steam 
Navigation Company wait for no man. 
Not even the delicate bouquet of that very 
particular old “premier cru,” which mine 
host has been reserving for a bonne bouche, 
and my departure without tasting which 
will be to him a veritable malheur, could 
console me for the loss of my train and my 
passage. So I harden my heart, shut my 
ears and my nose, and am gone. As I turn 
the corner I have a last glimpse of my 
desolated host, still holding imploringly 
aloft his rejected bottle of premier ecru. 

With the turn of that night’s tide Il am 
on board again, and we are bowling down 
the river under the blaze of the full 
southern moon in all the brief excitement 
of a race. A very brief excitement in 
this case, for the Kestrel has unmistak- 
ably the wings of anything in the Bordeaux 
trade. Long before we reach the bar we 
have run two of our competitors clean out 
of sight. The third is the Scotchman, 
Glasgow’s own special champion, who has 
solemnly declared his intention of showing 
the Kestrel the way across the Bay, and 
who really does stick in our skirts with 
considerable perseverance. It is high 
noon before we have fairly shaken him 
off, and even then there is a long black 
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streak of smoke far away on the distant | finding a home for their brothers and | 
horizon which shows that he has not given | sisters in affliction. Change of air is tho 


up the contest now. 
And so we plough our way merrily 
across the bright blue Bay and up the 
brisk green Channel, and in eight-and- 
forty more hours we are at home again, 
and the broad boulevards of Bordeaux are 
exchanged once more for the rattling 
London streets, and the crues, premiers 
and otherwise, for the familiar but ever- 
welcome pewter of British half-and-half. 
CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS. 








Tue origin of the institation of con- 
valescent hospitals, although the institu- 
tion itself does not date very far back, is 
already lost in the shade. We have 
a private opinion that Seaford, on the 
Sussex coast, was the earliest pioneer in 
this department of practical benevolence, 
bat we give it as a private opinion rather 
than as an established fact. About a 
quarter of a century ago the institution 
was almost unknown ; at the present time 
there are hundreds of them, and new 
ones are coming almost every week into 
existence. In point of fact we have no 
doubt that the institution virtually existed 
long before the present name was found 
for it. Just as we are told that bane 
and antidote grow close together, so the 
peculiar vices and the proper remedies 
of the English climate are found in 
close contiguity. In the chilly English 
atmosphere, in the densely-crowded town 
populations of the country, there are the 
constant seeds of numerous disorders, and 
onthe other hand the sanatorium vigorously 
flourishes on our breezy uplands and our 
southern shores. The laws of pathology 
and the laws of convalescence are equally 
established amongst us. 

We have no doubt that the earlier 
hospitals of this kind were established 
through the force and influence of 
sympathy. Nothing is more interesting, 
in looking over the records of our chari- 
table institutions, than to observe how 
those who have suffered from grievous 
diseases, or have lost dear friends or 
members of their families, have been 
stirred up to help their poorer brethren or 
sisters. Wealthy invalids have gone to 
Torquay or St. Leonard’s, to Nice or 
Mentone, and bethinking themselves of 
the necessities of those who endure 
the same sufferings without the same 
alleviations, have gladly combined in 








usual English specific for persons in a 
weak state of health or recovering from 
severe illness. The first idea of a con- 
valescent hospital is of the most simple 
and rudimentary type. It simply con- 
sists of a mere shell of a cottage in some 
healthy locality. The lease is secured 
on easy terms, or is gratuitously pre- 
sented by some kind-hearted landowner. 
Then a lot of new or second-hand fur- 
niture is subscribed for and sent in. 
A committee of ladies in the neighbour- 
hood is got together. The kind-hearted 
country doctor promises that he will look 
in upon the half-dozen or half-score of 
inmates as often as he has time, and the 
clergy take a great interest in this new and 
interesting addition to their flocks. In 
this way a convalescent hospital becomes 
established at an extremely moderate ex- 
penditure of time, trouble, and money. 
Since those early days the idea and the 
expression of the idea of convalescent 
hospitals have greatly expanded. We 
have magnificent buildings, large gardens, 
cathedral-like chapels, choice marine sites 
in various instances; but that primitive 
time still pleases us most, when, in simple 
homely fashion, the poor convalescent 
patient went to a home not very dissimilar 
to his own, but where he had abundant 
wholesome food, fresh air, a clean bed, and 
where he could wander at will through 
meadows and uplands, or by the shore of 
the much-resounding sea. 

One of the best known of these institu- 
tions, the Metropolitan Convalescent In- 
stitution, which has a home for adults at 
Walton-on-Thames, and another for child- 
ren at Kingston Hill, has a very interest- 
ing account to give respecting its origin. 

It seems that a medical student, being 
one day in one of the wards of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, found a poor 
woman crying bitterly. He enquired the 
reason, and found that she was about to 
be discharged; the doctor telling her that 
he had done all that he could for her case, 
and that country air must do the rest. 
The words sounded an utter mockery. 
She and all her belongings were London 
folk. She was utterly unable to travel 
into the country, and get lodgings there. 
The medical student—his name was Monroe, 
the son of an eminent physician, the 
brother of an eminent clergyman, now 
deceased, a friend of the present writer’s— 
was strack with the hardship of the case, 
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and thought he would insert an adver- 
tisement in one of the newspapers, stating 
the circumstances, and asking for contri- 
butions. He deputed his bookseller to 
draw up such an advertisement. The 
bookseller, a worthy member of that 


craft to which Thomas Guy, that great | 
founder of hospitals belonged, thought | 
that there must be many such cases in | 
the hospitals, and that it would be better | 


to make a general rather than a special 
appeal. He went to a physician of repute, 
and put the question to him. He asked 
whether it was really the fact that crowds 
of people were every month sent out of 
the hospitals, utterly unfit to labour, per- 
haps with the disease only in abeyance— 
people whom a change into the country 
might possibly restore to perfect health. 
“To be sure,” answered the physician. 
“It must be so; we see the evil daily; 
some sheltering place to receive them 
would be a boon beyond all price.” The 
weakness that disables many a labouring 
man and labouring man’s wife might be 
succeeded by a cure presently, if the poor 
might have at such times the change of 
air which the rich man, as a matter of 
course, commands as the most welcome 
luxury after his sick-room confinement. 
It is not the fanlt of the hospitals that 
these poor people are turned out so soon. 
There are plenty of other poor people 
waiting to come in. In every hospital 
there must be a constant pr<ccss of empty- 
ing and re-filling. The bookseller and 
the doctor theught they would see Mr. 
Monroe immediately, sand get him to 
enlarge the scope of his advertisement. 
That very evening they passed resolu- 
tions, created a society, published the 
facts, and speedily found a number of 
helpers. They frst took some cottages at 
Harrow Weald, the parish of Mr. Monroe. 
Afterwards they removed to tke piensant 
parish of Carshalton, musical with atreams 


and woods; then the late Kar! cf Elles. ! 








definite title, even earlier than this date; 
but this is, we believe, the first example of 
an institution so named and carefully 
organised with a clear insight into its 
proper work. 

Several of the great London hospitals 
have convalescent hospitals affiliated to 
them. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, re- 
ceived seven years ago—seven centuries 
and a half after its fonndation—the gift of 
a house and gronnds at Highgate for use 
as a convalescent hospital. St. George’s 
has the advantage of an endowed con- 
valescent hospital at Wimbledon. This 
was the result of a bequest by the 
late Mr. Atkinson Morley, who died 
in 1858, of the value of more than 
one hundred thousand pounds, yielding 
an income of more than four thousand 
pounds. Between seven hundred and 
eight hundred cases are admitted annually 
from St. George’s Hospital, being pretty 
evenly apportioned between medical and 
surgical cases, the former slightly pre- 
dominating. We have recently had the 
pleasure of perusing the first report 
of the convalescent home established 
by King’s College Hospital. The authori- 
ties have taken large premises at Hemel 
Hempstead, formerly constituting an 
infirmary, which they have repairea, 
restored, and furnished, sasking up thirty 
beds. The report states that “the 
patients recover their health very rapidly 
at Hemel Hempstead, and that from the 
day that they reach the home a steady 
improvement begins. The air is dry, 
bracing, and healthy, and the soil well 
suited to such an institution.” The 
National Hospital for Epilepsy has estab- 
lished a convalescent country branch at 
Finchley. At Highgate, besides the 
convalescent home of St. Bartholomew’s, 
is also situated Cromwell Honse, the con- 
valascent home of the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. 
We know of more London hospitals 


mere gave them a charming site at Waitou- where it is in contemplation to possess 
on-Thames, near the station on the Sonth- | an affiliated convalescent institution, as 
Western Railway. The present institution | soon as circumstances erd funds will 


‘has three hundred beds, and their Con- | permit. 


“We observe that some of the 


valescent Home for Children at Kingston | hospitele go to considerable expense in 


has just half that number. 

We the more willingly give thiz account 
of the Metropolitan Convalescent Huspital, 
because it claims with some degree of 
justice to be the earliest of the convales- 
cent hospitals. It dates back to 1840. 


We believe there were irstitutions of the 
kind, although not formulated under this 


‘other metropolitan hospitals. 





sending patients to convalescent homes, 
end the example may be recommended to 
Thus we 
find that the Charing Cross Hospital, like 
other bospitels, has its Samaritan Fund, 
and it devotes a large portion of it 
‘to assist patients to their homes or to 
convalescent institutions.” The London 
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Hospital at Whitechapel pursues the same 
plan, on as large ascale as would maintain 
a distinct convalescent home of its own. 
This hospital in the report of its Samaritan 
Society states: “Many a languishing 
sufferer, it is reasonably supposed, might 
be saved by the opportune benefit of 
country air, sea-bathing, or mineral waters 
drunk on the spot. The charitable assis- 
tance of the society is extended to such 
patients, when unable to avail themselves 
of such benefits from want of means to 
defray the expenses. Seven hundred and 
seventeen patients of this kind were sent 
to various convalescent homes during the 
past year.” King’s College Hospital pays 
an annual subscription of some four hun- 
dred pounds a year to the Eastbourne 
Convalescent Home. 

The public should be careful to notice 
the difference between cottage hospitals 
and convalescent hospitals. From certain 
circumstances a confusion easily springs 
up between the two. The cottage hospital 
indicates a very important and useful 
movement which sprang into existe 
about twenty years ago si Crouleigh 
Surrey, under the auspices of Dr. Ne: 
who Las been properly called the father of 
the system. But it is to be observed that 
the cottage hospital contemplates the 
treatment of actual positive disease, while 
the convalescent hospital, as indicated by 
its title, studies the welfare of the patient 
when he emerges ivio the stage of con- 
valescence. everal well-meant efforts 
have been made to effect a combination of 
the two institutions. Several institutions 
have declared their readiness, and have 
acted on the declaration, when they have 
any beds free fron: the treatment of disoase, 
to devote them to the reception of con- 
valescent patients. 
arises that there may be danger from 
mingling those who are becoming wel! 
with those who are actnal'y ill. There is 
a danger that the “hospitalism” of the 
sick room might hurt the recovering 
patient. Another form of combination 
between the two systems is that the 
buildings, though separate, should be clove 
together, and under the same manage- 
ment. 
this plan, which we believe has worked 
satisfactorily in several instances. 

It seems not unlikely that the emali 
hospitals, whether “cottage” or “ con- 
valescent,” may revolationise the hospital 
system. 


The obyious objection | 


There appears to be no objection to ! 





erection of such hospitals, after all, is not 
so simple and easy as might be imagined. 
The greatest regard must be paid to site, 
climate, and principles of construction, 
especially in respect to drainage and ven- 
tilation. Some of the finest hospitals in 
the world have been quite spoiled in 
consequence of the neglect of these prin- 
ciples. Some of the doctors say that we 
should be particularly careful not to make 
the hospitals too large. It is a very good 
thing to pull down a hospital, every now and 
then, and build it up again. If hospitals 
are intended to be pulled down they ought 
not to be too elaborate and costly in their 
original construction. This is true of 
cottage hospitals, and in a smaller degree it 
is also true of convalescent hospitals. The 
reason is that every hospital used by sick 
people becomes gradually infected by 
organic impurities. 

It has even become the idea that not 
only should there be small hospitals 
scattered over the country, but that 
even in great cities numerous small 
hospiials might supersede the larger 
institutions. In a medical conference 
Prt ssor Macleod, of Glasgow, said “ he 
hopea the time would come when small 
buildings placed among fields and gardens, 
and having all the aids to recovery which 
amusements, flowers, and music could 
contribute, would be the type of our hos- 
pitals, and not the present huge piles of 
courts and towers crowded into the heart 
of our grent manufacturing centres.” It is 
found that sick people get much better in 
poor cottages than in wealthy hospitals. 
The inference is therefore drawn that our 
great hospitals should be changed “ from 
palaces into villages, from mansions into 
cottages.” An «rchitect could construct 
for the purpose a splendid village as well 
as a splendid palace. Sir James Simpson’s 
statements are almost appalling. He 
takes the “major ” operations, as they are 
called, amputations of the thigh, leg, arm, 
and forearm. In the large Paris hospitals 
one man out of one and a half, three out of 
five, died. In the London hospitals it was 
oue man in twoanda half. The mortality 
diminishes as the hospitals become smaller, 
and in cottage hospitals it is only one in 
seven. In conntry practice, where patients 
are treated in isolated rooms, the mortalityis 
only one in twelve. The institution of 
cotiage hospitals appears, therefore, to be 
a move in the right direction. The same 


What is called the separate | priaciples hold good for the convalescent 


system wine increasing favour. Now the hospital as for the cottage hospital, and 
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the considerable amount of ground which 
they occupy in common will excuse this 
digression, if digression it be. 

Tot us now enumerate some of there con- 
valescent hospitals. Where there are so 
many, and their objects and method of 
management ar: so similar, it seems almost 
invidiousto make a selection; but oursimple 
principle of selection is to take different 
classes of hospitals, or to note the more 
salient features that present themselves. 
The seaside is the natural home of the 
sanatorium. The whole length of our 
southern coast is fringed with these 
institutions, and they are found, though 
not so plenteously, on our eastern and 
western shores. 
is Seaford, a terminus of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
within sight of the port of Newhaven, 
noted for its even temperature and its dry, 
pure air. In thirteen years there had 
been only a single death from consumption, 
a fact which strongly attracted the atten- 
tion of the Registrar-General. The hospital 
was founded in 1860; the patient is 
admitted for four weeks, and makes a 
payment of five shillings a week. The 
railway company allows the patients 
to travel one way second-class at third- 
class rates. The managers of this hospital 
strongly urge a fact which all conva- 
lescent hospitals would desire strongly 
to impress upon their friends, namely, that 
the hospitals are for convalescents, and not 
for patients. For instance, it is hardly 
fair to send to a convalescent hospital a 
patient who has advanced beyond the first 
stage of consumption; indeed, under such 
circumstances, a residence at Seaford 
would be injurious rather than beneficial. 
Again, no hospital of this kind would be 
justified in receiving any case that might 
have the least danger of infection. Going 
further east we have such hospitals as 
Eastbourne, St. Leonard’s, Folkestone, 
Dover, and Margate. ‘ 

The convalescent home at Eastbourne, 
knownas theAll Saints’ Convalescent Home, 
isone of a remarkable character. It can 
receive as many asthreehundred children at 
one time, and last year it received between 
two and three thousand patients. A house 
overlooking the cliff has been established 
within the grounds entirely for children. 
There are several distinctive features about 
this hospital. A class of patients are 


permitted who pay remunerative prices. 
Contrary to the practice of nearly all other 
hospitals of this class, patients are admitted 


; walk from the seasids. 
A little east of Brighton | 





who still requirescientific nursing, together 
with medical or surgical care. Although 
the expenses have been primarily farnished 
by the congregation of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, who collect at an offertory as 
much as six hundred pounds at a time, yet 
it is open to sufferers of every creed and 
denomination, and no one ia ever rejected 
except from sheer want of roor:. 

Now taking a sonth-westeriy direction, 
and going along the coasi, we come to the 
quiet watering-placs of Bognor. Here 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company fornished 
a fine old country mansion standing in 
well-timbered grounds, a few minutes’ 
The institation is 
open to men only, and the great aim is to 
make it comfortabic and homelike. Thers 
are some excelleat points about this hos- 
pital. The wealthy City company consider 
the poor people as their guests, and treat 
them accordingly. “‘ We give them food of 
the verybest description thatcan be bought,” 
said one of the committee of the Merchant 
Taylors’; “ meat, the best joints, excellent 
new milk, bread the purest, and the best 
fresh butter. Our ambition is to renew 
the system and produce bone and muscle. 
Our total cost, without counting original 
outlay, is forty pounds a head per annum.” 
The hospital is cpen to all comers, 
and no charge whatever is made. Each 
candidate is taken in order of appliextior, 
if he possess the suzgical cert'{cate that 
will make : ‘ eligible =~ @ convalescent. 
Some of the paiicnts have beex sent away 
because they have been detected in surrep- 
titiously obtaining beer at the publichouses. 
This is very foolish, as they have quite as 
mach as is good for them, and it is, naturally 
enough, always a high offence against the 
laws of these institutions to obtain beer 
surreptitiously. At Bournemouth, in 
addition to the well-known Sanatorium, 
there is a beautiful convalescent home 
established in memory of Lord Herbert of 
Lea. There is, we believe, more than 
one home at Torquay. That of St. 
Raphael’s has the distinctive features that, 
while there are noble rooms at a high pay- 
ment for well-to-do patients, there is also 
another set for the poor. All, however, 
dine together. There is one convalescent 
institution—that of Dover—where both 
male and female patients are admitted, and 
all dine together. This arrangement is 
found to work very satisfactorily. 

At Weston-super-Mare there is a very 
interesting home, and the institution is 
especially famous for its really splendid 
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chapel. At Hazelwood, near Ryde, there is 
a convalescent home of # somewhui special 
character. It is a commercial house, in- 
tended for young men in bnsiavss who 


require rest and change, and is mainly j sionery. 
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their wives, and one large-learted lady, who 
subscribes herself ‘‘ A Believer in Woman’s 
Rights,” provices a permanent endowment 
for the wife of some Clerkenwell mis- 
As the whole body of four 


supported by their paymexts, supplemented | hundred and fifty missionaries cannot be 


by contributions from large firms. The 
great island resort for invalids and con- 
valesesuts is Ventnor. The Natioval Con- 
sumption Hospital, on the separate system, 
partakes of both characters. Those whe 


go a8 invalids often remain ss convalea- | 
The hospital has a preference for | Infirmary ; 


cents. 





accoramodated, last year grante of ten and 
five ponnds are made to those who are 
unavoidably left in the cold. Thera is also 
a very small Winchester Convalescent 
Flospitel jus! established, which, properly 
apeakirg, ie a branch of the Winchester 
and it is @ landable example, 


those who oaly go in the first stage of | deserving extensive imitation, of country 


that distressing malady, consumption. The 


changes of climate haa « directly curative | as may promote the convalescence 


' . _ e 
‘ hospitals providing such rests and refages 


of their 


effect, and, ix many cases, the seseon of | patienta. There is yet another convalescent 


sickness is exchanged for the joy avd giad- | 
The writer himee'f| we believ 


ness of recovery. 


remembers the case of a young man in| 
London who, te all appearance, was dying 


of cousumption. He was happily the 
neans of his being transferred to this 
institution, and when he visited the 
island some months afterwards, found 
the patient walking about the country, 
apparently in the enjoyment of very 
tolerable health. The Ventnor Con- 
sumption Hospital 
smaller inst*sutions, int svme colera cail 
for remuk. We may mention one of a 
very special character that well deserves 
notice. This is the Seaside Home of the 
London City Mission. As indicated by the 
title this mission home is limited to that 
much-deserving and hard-worked body the 
members of the London City Mission. In 
the first instance the home is a convalescent 
institution, being primarily intended for 
invalids. Bat it also represents that 
great department of medicine—preventive 
medicine. It recognises that man, the 
machine of machines, needs not only to be 
repaired, but also to be kept in repair. 
Ii has been truly said that recreation is 
the great relief from the pressure of life, 
the breathing space in the daily struggle 
for existence without which no one of the 
combatants could long survive. The com- 
mittee of the institution remark: ‘“ By 
preventing the missionaries from running 
down too low, by keeping up the tone of 
their nervous system, men, whosé lives 
might have been shortened by work, or 
who might have become permanently in- 
valided, and so have had their energies 
and experience lost to the mission, are 
preserved for years of future usefulness.” 
We observe that in a very large number of 
cases these good men are accompanied by 


overshadows c’*or! 
receive thirty-four visitants, twenty men 





institution, called St. Katharine, which 
. kind of ecclesiastical 
flavour about it. No repert is as yet pub:- 
lished, bat it cannot fail in its modest way 
to be of use. 

We may take a cluster of the con- 
valescent homes at Brighton as illustrating 
the oxtentand variety of these institctions. 
We iately made what proved an interesting 
visit to Miss Marsh’s Convalescent Hos- 
pital, Brighto> which, although @ small 
heaee, consisting of two cottages, can 


Ye “2 
ees) 


and fourteen women, and in the fine months 
of the year is generally full. Properly 
speaking it is just out of Brighton, in the 
parish of Rottingdean, just at that point 
where the Esplanade ends, where the 
gay equestrians and fine carriage folk 
wheel round again into Brighton. The 
hospital was originally established by 
Miss Marsh for the reception of cholera 
patients, but is now general. No list of 
subscribers is published, the foundress 
being responsible; but subscribers are 
much needed, and, as obtains with every 
other hospital, would be gratefully received. 
The male and female visitants are not 
allowed to associate—the opposite rule, 
however, works very well at Dover—and no 
beer is allowed. We found the inmates 
making satisfactory progress on roast 
mutton, and plentifully partaking of a 
curious but refreshing beverage called 
Irish moss beer. The Brighton Railway 
gives third-class tickets at half-price. 
Among the number of Brighton institu- 
tions this is the only one that admits men, 
a point which requires amendment, as the 
bracing air of Brighton is likely to be 
peculiarly beneficial to artizans. The 
Crescent House Convalescent Hospital, 
between Black Rock and the Old Pier, 
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receives a hundred female inmates. In the 
King’s Road, the finest thoroughfare in 
Brighton, there is a Convalescent Hospital 
for Ladies. In College Road, at the east 
end of the town, is St. John’s Convalescent 
Hospital for Children. A similar institu- 
tion on Church Hill receives children both 
in sickness and in convalescence. We 
should also mention the Brighton and 
Kemp Town Invalid Home. Brighton, as 
befits its beauty and its bravery, is rich 
in the number of its charities, buat we have 
reason to believe that a number of them 
receive only an indifferent degree of 
support. Its best hospital, the West 
Sussex, in every way a model institution, 
had lately to discuss the expediency of 
closing one of its wards. 

Wandering up the eastern coast, with- 
out disparagement to others that may 
be left unnamed, we should make men- 
tion of the convalescent home opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Hunstanton, in the neighbourhood of 
Sandringham. The funds for this interest- 
ing hospital were raised by subscription 
to commemorate the recovery of His 
Royal Highness in 1872. A thousand 
patients have been received since that 
eventful year. One wing is devoted to 
male patients, the other to female patients ; 
the sitting-room of the former being called 
“The Albert Edward,” and that of the 
latter “The Alexandra.” 

We now go back to some of the inland 
convalescent hospitals. I was very much 
interested in visiting one at Moreton 
Hampstead, situated in that beautiful 
region, the fringe of Dartmoor. The 
heathful region is swept by keen purify- 
ing breezes, and there is no better site for 
Sanatoria than in this district. A notable 
Torquay physician was struck by the fact 
that his poor patients did not make so 
much progress as they ought to do in 
their own air. The fact is that this climate, 
however fitted for invalids, is not, in our 
opinion, a very favourable one for habi- 
tants living beneath the cliffs. He thought 
that a removal to the keen air of the moors 
would be good for them, and after his death 
the good doctor's friends carried out his 
design as a loving memorial to his memory. 
They found an old-fashioned mansion, 
which they hired and furnished, only 
making a charge of half-a-crown a week 
on the inmates. It is only open in the 
summer, the winter climate being too 
keen for convalescents; but in the summer 
months the patients almost live ‘in the 


open air, and have an unstinted allowance 


of tobacco. There is a similar institation 
on another side of the moor, at Ashbarton. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent Home is 
well known, and is distinguished for its 
broad line of catholic liberality. It is 
especially meant for the poor in the Hast 
End of London, and proposes to give them 
good air, good food, rest, and kindly 
treatment. It requires no payment or 
letter of recommendation, and includes in 
its beneficence blind people and little 
children. Some large landowners have 
established cottage or convalescent homes 
on their estates, such as Lord Dacie, Lord 
Bath, and Lord Robartes. The finest of 
all the convalescent homes with which we 
are acquainted is one built at Rawdon, in 
Yorkshire, by Mr. Ripley, one of the 
members for Bradford. Mr. Ripley bore all 
the expenses of this sumptuous edifice, with 
gardens, groves, and conservatories; and, 
while he invites support from the public, 
and requires some moderate payment from 
inmates, he makes himself responsible for 
all the working expenses. When we 
visited this hospital it had only recently 
been opened ; the number of inmates was 
small; and there were some obvious im- 
provements to be effected. It is a palatial 
building, but, as it struck us, with more of 
the character of a barrack than a home. 
In any case it niust prove a great boon to 
the crowded industrial population in the 
midst of which it stands. 

Now let us look a little at the internal 
organisation and management of these 
hospitals. They are ordinarily managed 
by a committee, but committees in this 
country are too often identified with 
divided counsels and imperfect action. 
The real efficient control is generally 
vested in the matron, and to a considerable 
extent this is the case in all hospitals. We 
know of matrons who, to carry out their 
own crotchets, or enforce an ecclesiastical 
system, have dismissed every effective 
nurse they found, and made an entire 
alteration in everything. Such instances 
are, however, exceedingly rare. The 
model matron is, happily, much more 
easily producible. We know of one lady 
who has not only started a hospital-and 
devoted to it the chief part of her private 
income, but who acts as matron, secre- 
tau, and head nurse. Here is an actual 
portrait that has been drawn of a good 
woman: “Her heart is in her work; 
she identifies herself with each patient, 
learns his history, amuses him when in 
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health, and enters into his joys and sorrows. 
She always passes an hour or two with 
them in the evening, and reads aloud 
when they desire it. One evening in the 
week she obtains the assistance of a few 
neighbours, and they have a musical 
entertainment. Another evening they 
have music and singing among them- 
selves.” In some hospitals, even in 
lunatic asylums, there is now a considerable 
amount of music, dancing, and dramatic 
entertainment; not only as an amusing 
way of beguiling an evening, but also as a 
direct therapeutic agent of great value. 
In all these institutions we observe that 
the inmates have a certain amount of 
mannal employment. This is not only 
done for the sake of lessening expense, 
but also from a conviction that some 
amount of such employment is in itself 
healthy. It is no condition of entrance, 
but part of the regimen suggested for their 
good. At one institution we observed 
that the inmates, having a plentiful supply 
of books, employed some of their leisure 
in repairing and binding such as could be 
spared, to be passed on to less fortunate 
people. It is a great comfort to those 
who are the recipients of kindness to 
be able to keep up the succession of 
benefits, and to show kindness in their 
turn to others. There is no want of 
books and newspapers, but the great 
specific of all is absolute rest: on the 
bright days basking in the gracious sun- 
shine, and on the dark ones gathering 
around the cheerful fire. 

It is extremely interesting in various 
convalescent homes to notice the lan- 
guage of gratitude in which patients 
speak of the blessings which they 
have enjoyed. Thus one patient writes 
from Mrs. Gladstone’s institution at 
Woodford, Essex: “‘ Dear lady,—I hope 
you will excuse the liberty I take in 
writing to you. But I do so want to 
know how you are, for you are never out 
of my mind, day or night, for I can never 
forget the great debt of gratitude I owe 
you. I often try to realise your presence 
still with me, sitting reading to me as you 
used to do. It was the nearest view of 
Heaven I ever had, and the most blessed 
time I ever had in my life. Remember me 
kindly to dear Mrs. Gladstone when you 
see her again. I have sent you a few 
lines of poetry, thinking it would please 
you.” Another patient writes: “ Until I 
was a patient in the London Hospital I 
had never heard of Mrs. Gladstone’s Con- 





valescent Home.... A fellow-sufferer 
in the same ward was always speaking in 
praise of it. I can say he did not praise 
it too highly, for it has been the means of 
restoring me to health, and better than I 
have had for years.” Another writes: 
“ Saffering and sorrow have rendered me 
capable of appreciating kindness, and thus 
from the first week I came here I felt as 
if I could never do (in poor return) enough 
to please.” Very interesting is the lan- 
guage of a poor girl who writes to the 
matron of the Weston-super-Mare Conva- 
lescent Institution: “I think so much of 
your happy home! I miss the sweet and 
happy smiles you used to cast upon me. 
I never shall forget you. My earnest 
prayer is for you and all dear to you. I 
cannot drown the sweet tones of your 
voice from my ears. I hope all the 
patients feel towards youasI did. I wish 
you all the love and gratitude and blessing 
that the world can afford.” A patient 
writes from a Ventnor hospital: “I was 
in an exceedingly low mental state; evi- 
dently my brain had been over-worked. 
The first two weeks did not appear to be 
at all real to me; all seems like a dream 
or a scene a long distance off. I shall 
never forget my awaking from this state. 
I was walking one day from Ryde to 
Ventnor, and had passed through Sandown, 
and had reached the cliffs, at the top of 
which is a path leading to Shanklin. A 
veil seemed suddenly lifted from my mind, 
and to bring me back to myself. So glad 
was I that I had a good race for about a 
mile across the fields I have mentioned. 
The return of tone was rapid, and in another 
fortnight I was home again at work.” 
This honest man’s experience is a good 
type of the happy process of convalescence 
under the favourable conditions afforded by 
a good hospital. We believe that, as the 
world grows older, it grows kinder, and 
even in a worldly sense it has its reward 
in saving the costly expenses of chronic 
diseases and premature funerals, and in 
retaining the services of valuable men and 
women. The only wonder is that the 
system was not enunciated and developed 
long ago, instead of waiting so long for its 
adoption among the ideas and schemes of 
benevolence. But the idea has fallen upon 
fertile soil, it has supplied an obvious want, 
has touched a chord in the national heart. 
It is easy to see that in ashort time the sup- 
ply of these invaluable institations willequal 
the demand, and that there will be a coustant 
advance in all desirable improvements. 
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SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B, L, FARJEON, 
——_>———_ 


CHAPTER IX, THE BETRAYAL. 


“How shall I describe what followed ? 
A hundred times have I endeavoured to 
recall impressions and events in sensible 
order, and a hundred times have I been 
baffled. I have said I was a light sleeper. 
What was it, then, that rendered me un- 
conscious and powerless, when I should 
have been standing at my post like a 
faithful watchdog to guard my lamb from 
the wolves ? 

“ A cloak is thrown over us. I look up 
with eyes but half-open, and I see one of 
the gentlemen moving away. My impres- 
sion is that he has been standing by our 
side for some little while, gazing at 
us. His action is kind and _ conside- 
rate, and I think of him with gentle- 
ness. In a pleasant way, Clarice becomes 
associated with him, and a number of 
happy fancies present themselves. While 
they are slipping from me and returning 
in fantastic shape, I hear these words : 

“*T told you, to the last drop of your 
blood! But it seems to me, if you sold 
yourself ten times over, that you could 
not pay what you have already lost... . 
Doubt you? Be reasonable, fellow. We 
trust only our equals.’ 

“A hot retort ; a contemptuous allusion 
to the social position of my master; and 
then a vision of three men—two with 
drawn swords, one standing by, amused 
at the unequal contest. For the furious 
thrusts of our master are parried with 
consummate grace and skill by his 
antagonist. A pass—another—and the 
brute lies on the ground, at the mercy 
of the gentleman. 

“*Mercy? lIamnot quite sure whether 
it would not be a charity to get rid of 

ou.’ 

“** Leave him to me.’ 

“* My friend is on your side. I make 
you over to him. After all, I doubt 
whether you are worth the killing.’ 

“ Clarice and I are back in the old time, 
and are walking with our father through 
green lanes. It is a well-remembered 
walk, beguiled with loving conversation. 
We stop for our mid-day meal outside a 
picturesque little inn, the porch of which 
is a bower of roses and honeysuckle. The 
nistress comes out, and gives us a jug of 
clear water, drawn from a spring. My 
father thanks her courteously, and she 





wishes to change the water for wine, but 
he will not have it so. We have just 
began to eat, when two poor girls, 
in comparison with whom we are 
princesses, pass us, with wistful eyes 
upon our food. My father calls them 
back immediately, and we share our meal 
with them. We question them concern- 
ing their history, and they tell us the 
story of their lives. .... 

“*Sisters! No!’ 

“Who spoke? Not my father, for he 
is gone; the inn, the flowered porch, the 
children, have vanished. 

“*Tt will be a better kind of slavery 
than that to which You dog! I 
believe you stole her..... You set a 
high price upon your wares; but the 
texture is delicate, and its beauty not to 
be disputed. How you came to be the 
owner is one of the mysteries. Well, have 
at you. I'll not dispute your price. Cut 
the cards.’ 

“ Are the words really uttered, or created 
by my imagination? I cannot say; but 
spoken or not, they convey no warning to 
}my mind. Blind watchdog! Sleeping at 
your post when you should have been 
awake and stirring! But you have been 
well punished for your neglect of a sacred 
trust. 

““My dreams continue. We are all 
seated round the card-table—the gentle- 
men, our master, Clarice,and I. We girls 
watch the game curioasly as though we 
are vitally interested in it. Piles of gold 
are before us, which the gentlemen, in 
sport, push into Clarice’s lap. At first she 
is pleased, but when the gold rises higher 
and higher until she is completely hidden 
from my sight, she cries, ‘Save me, Mar- 
guerite, save me!’ As I am brushing the 
gold away, a church bell tolls the hour: 
one, two, three, four, and then these words 
come to me at intervals: 

** Do not let it trouble you... . Better 
my slave than yours.... She shall be a 
Her clothes? .... Twenty 
Well, I don’t bargain. Cut 

















gold pieces ! 
again.’ . 
“And now I am visited by a terrible 
fancy. Our master approaches Clarice, 
and is about to clasp her in his arms, when 
the gentleman with whom he has been 
playing advances to him threateningly. I 
also make an effort to protect Clarice, but 
I cannot move. I am bound to earth by 
an unseen agency. I struggle against it, 
but am unable to rise. A vapour floats 








across my face, and robs me of the power 
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of thought. All surrounding objects slip | 
from me; I hear nothing, see nothing, feel 


nothing. I am as one dead to the world. 
* * * * * 


“Tt was late in the morning before I 
woke, and then I found myself lying on a 
couch in a better furnished room than the 
one we had occupied at the top of the 
house. The apartment was in semi-dark- 
ness, and the woman who had visited us 
on the previous night was looking down 
upon me. My mind was not yet quite 
clear; my head ached, and my senses were 
ina strange state of confusion. I gazed 
at the woman in bewilderment; she gave 
me a wicked smile, and I noticed that my 
ordinary clothes were hanging on her 
arm. 

“*Qaality hours, mistress,’she said tannt- 
ingly, and her voice brought to my mind a 
full remembrance of her treacherous con- 
duct towards my sister and myself. 

“T turned to speak to Clarice, and saw 
to my dismay that she was not by my side, 
nor in the room. 

“‘* Where is my sister ?’ I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet. 

“The woman did not answerthe question. 

“*Do you know what time it is?’ she 
said. ‘It is an hour past noon. What 
are you about to do, mistress?’ 

“*T am going to my sister,’ I replied. 

“She barred the way, and I could not 
pass her. 

“* You cannot leave the room in your 
stage dress. It would not be becoming.’ 

‘““« Where is my sister?’ I asked again. 

“‘ Safe enough, no doubt,’ she answered. 
‘Here are your clothes. Take off those 
silk trappings; they are mine.’ 

“* Yours!’ 

“*Yes, mine. I bought them of your 
master, and paid for them.’ 

““« He sent you to me?’ 

“*T should not have come without 
orders. I am not in love with you, pretty 
as you think you are. Dress yourself 
quickly; your master is waiting for you.’ 

“With feverish haste I tore off my 
fine stage dress, and put on my common 
clothes. 

“*Now,’ I said, ‘take me to my 
master.’ 

“*¢ All in good time, my lady,’ she said, 
proceeding leisurely to fold up my stage 
dress ; ‘I must take care of my property. 
I'll hire a dancing girl of my own, and 
make money out of her. It would have 
been wise in yon to have made me your 


“My anxiety concerning Clarice was 
too deep to permit of my wrangling with 
the woman, who seemed to derive pleasure 
by prolonging my suspense. Presently she 
bade me follow her, and she led the way 
to a room where my master was sitting 
with an empty wine-bottle before him. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and his appear- 
ance was that of a man who had been for 
a long time withont rest. 

“*Oh, you have come at last!’ he ex- 
claimed, with a frown. ‘ You are a faith- 
ful servant, detaining me here for hours! 
We ought to have been ten miles on the 
road by this time.’ 

“*We are going to leave the town, 
then ?’ I said, looking round for Clarice. 

“ He replied with a storm of curses upon 
the place and every person init. ‘I wish I 
had broken my neck before I came into 
the cursed hole! May fire seize it, and 
burn it to ashes! Come.’ 

“*Tam ready. Where is Clarice?’ 

“He was prepared with his answer. 
‘She has gone before us. If we are not 
sharp, we shall not overtake her.’ | 

“«* Gone before us!’ I echoed, struggling 
inwardly with a faintness which oppressed 
me, like the faintness of death. ‘ Alone!’ 

““* No; with a friend, who offered me a 
seat for her ina waggon that was going our 
road. Iam carefal of my girls, you see.’ 

“* You entrusted Clarice to a stranger ? 
My sister, who has never been parted from 
me for an hour!’ 

“*Why not? It is time she learnt to 
depend more upon herself. She will not 
break, not being made of glass. If we 





delay much longer, we shall not reach her 
to-night.’ 

“Swear to me that you are speaking 
the truth !’ 

“He crossed his heart, half in jest, half 
in earnest. ‘I swear. And now let me 
have no more of your airs. Remember 
that you are my servant.’ 

“*T do remember,’ I said, gazing 
steadily at him. ‘If you are deceiving 
me, may your life be blighted and your 
death accursed !’ 

““* Be warned, Margaret. Bear in mind 
that you may try my patience too far. 
Ask quickly what other questions you 
have to ask, and make an end of this.’ 

“T was so completely in his doce and 
so entirely friendless, that I could do 
nothing but be led by him. 

“«* Where are the gentlemen with whom 
you were gambling last night P’ 





friend.’ 


“*In the devil’s clutches, I hope!’ 
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“¢ Are they here now, and do they 
belong to this place? ’ 

“«« They do not belong to the town, and 
they left it at sunrise. Is that the last?’ 

“*Yes; ITamready. Let us go.’ 

““We went into the street, and at a 
signal from my master a small covered 
cart drew up. No person in the hotel 
took the slightest notice of us. 

**¢ Clarice could have accompanied us,’ 
I said, ‘as we are to ride.’ 

“*Tf you were not eaten up with sus- 
picion,’ said my master, ‘you would see 
that there is barely room for ourselves. 
Besides, when I sent Clarice off this 
morning, I thought you and I would have 
had to walk. You are grateful for kind- 
ness !’ 

“*Tt is not without cause that I am 
suspicious. Shall we be certain to come 
up to Clarice to-night?’ 

“*Not if we stand babbling here all 
day.’ 

“* Forgive me; tell the man to drive 
quickly; we may overtake her on the 
road.’ 

“My master in a low tone gave instruc- 
tions to the driver, and then assisted me 
into the cart. He arranged some straw 
for me to lie upon, and, seating himself at 
the back of the conveyance, drew the 
canvas hood close, so that we were hidden 
from the people in the streets. The driver 
sat in front, and I crouched down behind 
him, in such a position that I could see 
the road before us. We drove fast, and 
were soon out of the town. The driver 
did not speak to me, nor I to him, nor did 
he turn even to look at me. The paths 
we traversed were desolate and lonely, and 
the few human beings we saw tramping 
along were forlorn and wretched-looking, 
When we were twelve or fourteen miles 
from the town we came to a poverty- 
stricken inn, and the man _ stopped 
to give his horse food and water. 
My master got out to drink, and brought 
me some bread and cheese, which I 
could not eat. I so begrudged every 
moment of delay, that I fretted myself 
almost into a fever at the stoppage. If I 
had had money I would have given it to 
the man as a bribe not to linger; having 
none, nor anything of value about me, no 
course was open to me but to wait for 
events. With what eagerness and anxiety 
did I now examine every conveyance we 
met and passed ; asking my master if that 
or that was the conveyance which con- 
tained Clarice. He had but one answer 








He did not take the trouble 
to look up, and towards the evening he 
pretended to fall asleep, and spoke to me 


for me, ‘ No.’ 


nomore. I had plenty of time for thought, 


| but, strive as I would, I could not recall 


events in intelligible sequence. Al! that 
had passed during the last twenty-four 
hours was blurred and indistinct, and I 
found it impossible, although my mind 
was clearer now, to separate fancy from 
reality. One indelible impression, how- 
ever, remained—that by some mysterious 
means I had been rendered unconscious, 
and that the sleep into which I had fallen 
was not naturally produced. I would not 
allow myself to get further than this; 
every suspicion that presented itself to me, 
based upon this conviction, I rejected with 
fierce vehemence. Evening passed, and 
night came on, and still no sign of Clarice ; 
but my master had held out no hope that 
we should overtake her on the road. We 
must have ridden a great distance, for the 
driver did not spare his horse. On we 
drove, through the gloomy night, until we 
reached a small village, the few inhabitants 
of which had retired to rest. Every house 
was in darkness; not a sound was to be 
heard. We stopped at an inn, the driver 
jumped down, and my master assisted me 
te the ground. 

‘“‘¢ We shall rest here to-night,’ he said. 

“‘¢ Then Clarice is within,’ I asked. 

**¢ She ought to be,’ replied my master, 
knocking loudly at the door. 

“ The driver, after receiving some money 
from my master, jumped on to his cart 
and drove away. My master and I were 
alone. 

‘In a few moments a fair-faced lout, 
but half-dressed, opened the door, and 
stood in the doorway, holding up a lamp 
to our faces. 

“What do you want?’ he asked. 

**¢ Are you the landlord ?’ 

ce Aye 1? 

“* We wish to rest here to-night,’ said 
my master ; ‘ we can pay for our accommo- 
dation.’ 

“* Enter.’ 

‘He made way for us, and I ran in, 
calling ‘Clarice! Clarice!’ 

“¢Ts the girl mad?’ exclaimed the land- 
lord. ‘Cease that noise; you will wake 
my children.’ 

“‘* She is calling for her sister,’ said my 
master. 

“* There is no sister of hers here.’ 

“* Who is in the house?” asked my 





master. 
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“¢ No one but my wife and our children.’ 

“<*Did not a waggon stop here this 
evening, bringing a young woman, about 
sixteen years of age, who was to remain 
until we are arrived P’ 

“** Nothing of the sort. No waggon with 
a young woman has stopped at the house.’ 

*** Bat one might have passed.’ 

“* A dozen might have passed for all I 
know. What will you have to eat?’ 

“¢ Anything you have got; and let me 
have a bottle of red wine.’ 

“1 was almost paralysed with fear as 
I listened to this dialogue. My master 
put his questions in a careless tone, and 
received the auswers with unconcern. 
What construction, but one that it mad- 
dened me to think of, could I place upon 
the situation in which I found myself? 
Clarice not here! Torn from me, her only 
protector, herself a child, ignorant of the 
world’s ways! I confronted my 
master. 

“** Explain this to me,’ I said. 

“His face grew dark with passion. 
‘Speak to me in a proper tone, Margaret.’ 

“* Tell me what this means! ’ I implored. 

“That is better,’ he said. ‘I made 
arrangements that the three of us should 
start early this morning. I sent to rouse 
you half-a-dozen times, and each time the 
woman came back, saying she could not 
wake you. That was no fault of mine. 
Opportunity offering, I thought it best to 
send Clarice before us, as, in consequence 
of the lateness of the hour, I supposed our 
journey might be beyond her strength. I 
gave instructions to my friend the waggoner 
that if night fell before he reached this 
village he was to leave Clarice at this inn; 
but if he had time, he was to go on to the 
next village, where I intend to put up for 
a day or two. As Clarice is not here, 
we shall find her further on. That is all.’ 

“That is not all,’ I said, my heart 
almost bursting out of my bosom; ‘ you 
are concealing something from me.’ 

“‘¢ Think what you please,’ he retorted, 
shrugging his shoulders ; ‘it will not help 
you or Clarice. Do not mistake me— 
beyond certain limits you shall not go, 
without being made to feel it. I have been 
too easy with you hitherto.’ 

“*T do not want to make you angry,’ I 
said, humbly, subdued by the terror of the 
situation. ‘I know it will not help me. I 
only ask that Clarice shall be given back to 
me! I will work for you day and night— 
there is no task you set me to do that I 
will not perform; you shall never hear 








another rebellious word from my lips; 
indeed, indeed, no slave could be more 
submissive to you than I will be, if you 
will take me to my sister!’ 

“*T am glad to hear you speak in 


that manner,’ said my master. ‘You have 
defied me too long, Margaret, and I have 
borne it too quietly. Remain submissive 
and obedient; it will be best for you. 
There is no doubt we shall see Clarice 
to-morrow. You have discovered, my girl, 
who is the strongest. Here is the landlord, 
with food and wine. Hat and drink. 
Obey me.’ 

“What could Ido? What could I do? 
Keep my agony to myself, conceal my 
fears, and endeavour to soften the heart of 
this man who held me as completely in his 
power as though I were bound to him by 
an iron chain! With tears running down 
my face I sat by his side, and ate a few 
morsels of food, endeavouring in a hundred 
small ways to awaken some human 
sympathy in his breast for my almoat 
unbearable sufferings. 

“* What time shall we start in the 
morning ? ’ I asked. 

“¢ At eight o’clock.’ 

“< Let us start at seven,’ I implored. 

*** You shall be humoured, Margaret ; at 
seven, then.’ 

“« How can I thank you? 
the next village ?’ 

“* Kighteen miles; and we shall have 
to walk. You will need all your strength.’ 

“Ah! he was cunning in bis villainy. 
He turned my misery against myself, and 
made me feel that if I opposed his wishes 
I should prove myself an enemy to my 
sister. Our meal being finished, the land- 
lord informed me that he had only one 
spare bedroom, which my master could 
occupy, and that I could sleep with his 
children. He showed me to the bedroom 
where his little girls were sleeping. Before 
leaving me he stooped over the bed and 
kissed their pretty faces, and this natural 
and tender action flooded my eyes with 
fresh tears. I was so utterly alone—in a 
world of strangers, with no link of human 
love but Clarice, who had been torn from 
me! I thought of her desolation and 
despair at our separation, and of the un- 
happy night she was passing. She was 
awake, as I was, thinking of me, as I was 
of her. A small clock in a wooden case 
was on the mantelpiece, and I watched the 
hands until watching becamea torture, they 
moved so slowly. Then I sank to my 
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knees, and prayed, and with my thoughts 
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concentrated upon the necessity of waking | there was a change in the weather; dark 
early, I fell into an uneasy slumber. | clouds approached us, and the rain began 
“ At five o’clock in the morning I was | to fall heavily. I was for walking on, 
standing outside the inn, in tie light of | heedless of the storm; my master would 
the early suurise. The presage of a fine | not have it so. He stopped at the first 
day comforted me a little. ‘I shall see | hut we reached, and sought shelter within. 
Clarice soon,’ I thought, with gladness ; | This caused a delay of three or four hours, 
‘I shall see Clarice soon!’ And I mentally | for he was deaf to all my entreaties, saying 
vowed that, when she was once more within | there was time enough, and that we should 
' the shelter of my arms, nothing but death | arrive at our destination by night. In the 
should ever again separate us. Never again | afternoon we started again, the rain being 
should I be caught sleeping at my post. | over, and shortly after nightfall, our weary 
The place I was in was strange to me; I | walk was done. There were many houses 
had no knowledge of the roads by which | and people in the village, and it was alto- 
we had reached it, nor in which direction | gether more important than the one we 
we should wend our way to Clarice. The | had left behind. ‘Clarice is there!’ I 
conviction that if I were left to myself I | whispered to myself. ‘Thank God, we 
should be lost for ever was one of the | shall presently be together.’ And I said 
acutest miseries of my position. I had | aloud to my master: 
absolutely no dependence but my master.| ‘‘ Where shall we find my sister?’ 
‘There is no doubt we shall see Clarice; ‘At the Salutation Inn!’ 
to-morrow,’ he had said. To-morrow had| ‘‘ Have you been in this place before ?’ 
come, and in a few hours my suffering| ‘‘‘Once, years ago. My friend told me 
would be over. I walked to a field, and | he knew the inn well.’ 
picking a few wildflowers, made two| “Hisready answers confirmed my hopes; 
posies, one for the landlord’s children, and | I had tortured myself with needless fears. | 
one for my mastcr. I must meet cunning | “We cannot put up at the Salutation,’ || 
with cunning. I placed the children’s posy | he said ; ‘we must seek cheaper accommo- 
in their room, and I gave the smaller | dation. My purse has little enough in it.’ 
bunch of flowers to my master who was| ‘There was no difficulty in discovering 
by this time awake and up. He received | what he sought—a poor inn, frequented by 
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them with a smile, not of thankfulness, | the needy. 
but of triumph, and stuck them in his| ‘“‘ This will suit,’ he said, ‘and I dare 
hat. 'say we can raise a little money by our 
“«Yon are growing sensible, Margaret,’ | performances. Remain here; I will bring 
he said. | Clarice to you.’ 
** At seven o’clock, true to his promise,| ‘ He would not allow me to accompany 


we started, and within an hour two him. Alone he went; alone he returned. 
lumbering vehicles passed us, going our | His face was troubled, his manner confused, 
road. I eyed them wistfully. |and I did not pause to consider whether 
“¢Oan we not ride?’ I asked. he had schooled himself into this expression 
“** All my money has gone,’ he replied ; | of feeling. 
I have barely enough to keep us for the| ‘ ‘Great Heaven!’ I cried, ‘where is 
week. We will ride and welcome, if you | Clarice?’ 
will pay for it.’ | *She has not been seen,’ he replied, 
“* Alas!’ I said; ‘I have nothing.’ \sullenly. ‘Ido not understand it. Why 
“T was foolish enough to look wistfully | should she have taken it into her head to 
along the road, in the absurd hope that a | run away from so loving a sister as you?’ 
kind Providence would place a piece of| ‘‘Thetruth flashed upon me in a moment. 
gold there, to help us more quickly on the | We had been betrayed. 
way. On and on we walked, he often| ‘‘ You villain!’ I exclaimed. ‘ You 
lagging behind to try my patience, but I | shameless villain! O, that I were a man, 
uttered no word of complaint. Before noon, | to punish you for your treachery ?’ 
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give great inform: ation to all the young me a of the country, if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to read it."—F rom the Right Hon. Sohn Bright's Specch at Bir- 


PM ii. 








MORLEY (HENRY) 
ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part I. THE CELTS 


AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of 
English Literature. Part Il. FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER., 
(Making 2 vols.) 8vo, cloth, £1 2s. 

*,* Each Part is indexed separately. The Two Parts comy ca the account of 
tnglish Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Language, or of 
TERS BEFORE CHAUCER. 





**Mr. Morley’s volume looks, at first sight, a formidable addition to the existing 
mass of English writings after Chaucer ; but it is well worth re ading. It comprises 
the foundation rsd ground story, so to see of a work upon the whole sequence 





of English literatu If carried out with the same spirit and on the same scale as 
the volume alread ly raul lished, the complete work will undoubtedly form a valuable 
contribution towards the story of the growth of the literary mind of England, told 


as a national biography of continuous interest,”—Saiurday Review. 


Vol. If. Part J. FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 


TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 
20 Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, res. 7 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containing Three Charts, each rs. 6d. 
Part ILL., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III., also kept in Sections, 1, 2, and 
is. 6@. each ; 3 and 4 together, 3s. *,* The Charts sold separately. 
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MORLEY (FOHN)— 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOP-EDISTS. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 26s. 

‘*We have here the story of a life, full in itself of human interest, vividly and 
dramatically told ; we have also glimpses of the lives of others whose interest is 
scarcely inferior ; have a perfect treasure-house of social and political knowledge, 

terary and artistic criticism ; and we have another of those singularly valuable 
contributions to the history of the ‘modern spirit,’ which Mr. Morley is perhaps 
better qualified than any living English writer to furnish, and which are achieving 
for him a reputation that is more than English in its comprehensiveness.”— JV ordd. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. France 
in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre—Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill 
on Religion—On Popular Culture—Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

**It is impossible to read his volume without being struck by its independence of 
thought, its sincerity and candour of expression, as well as by its ability and literary 
power. We have freely expressed our dissent from the views which it presents of 
the value and wholesomeness of the Voltairean philosophy, if that name can fairly 
be applied to anything so essentially unphilosophical ; but at the same time it is 
well that such views should be fairly argued out, and that, whatever inconvenience 
it may occasion to people who, having once made up their minds on a subject, dis- 
like to have them disturbed, accepted conclusions should be occasionally tested over 
again. Mr. Morley has given us a valuable and highly suggestive study of the 
great man ofa very critical age.” —Saturday Review. 


ROUSSEAU, Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 


8vo, 6s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. (7x the Press. 


“* The papers one and all will bear reading not once but twice—papers full of 
suggestive thought on subjects of undying interest.”—Graphic. 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS. Large 


crown 8vo, 12s. 


ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 


Edition, S8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MORRIS (M. O CONNOR)— 
HIBERNIA VENATICA. With Portraits of the Mar- 


chioness of Waterford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Hon. Mrs. Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and 
Miss Myra Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. 


TRIVIATA ; or, Cross Road Chronicles of Passages in 
Irish Hunting History during the season of 1875-76. With illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 16s. : 

‘*The highest compliment paid to the merits of ‘ Triviator’s’ volume will be 
found to proceed from outsiders beyond the circle of ‘hunting men,’ who have 
found interest and amusement in its pages. The illustrations do not pretend to 
high line in art, but are not lacking in humour and fidelity, and altogether we can 
without scruple commend a perusal of ‘ Triviata’ to all lovers of hunting, on 
whose shelves it should find a place among the ‘standard works’ of that enthusiastic 
body.”—Jdlustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

* 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





MORPHY (Ff. Al.)— 
RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA. With 
Frontispiece and Map. 16s. 
“Mr. Murphy has not only written a very readable volume, but must have 
employed infinite pains in collecting his materials."—Saturday Review. 


OLIVER (PROFESSOR), F-R.S., &t.— 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 
ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SC IENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. Oblong 
8vo, with 109 Plates. Price, plain, 16s.; coloured, £1 6s. 


PIERCE (GILBERT A.)-- 
THE DICKENS DICTIONARY: a Key:to the Characters 
and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. With additions by 
Wn it1aM A, WHEELER. Large crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
* The dese ge of the external and internal peculiarities of the characters is, 
is far as possib le, given in Dickens’s own words, a sign of laudable discretion on 
th e editor’s part. The volume forms a useful, we may say necessary, supplement 
to the library edition of Dickens’s works.”—May/air. 


POLLOK (LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 
CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in .te Hilly Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. 245. 

“Colonel Pollok’s ‘ Sport in British Burmah’ must be ranked among the best 
books of its class.” —Graphic 


POYNTER (E. F.), R.A. 
TEN LECTURES ON ART. Second Edition. Large 


crown Svo, 95. 
‘This is a fine book, probably one of the books on art for a good many years, 
full of clearly and deftly wrought-out explanations upon subje ts of much intricacy. 
The remaining contents of this remarkable book we must not even indicate. 
Its | chief lessons will, perhaps, centre upon the skilful teaching of thoroughness, 
nobility, and patience that appears in almost every page, and upon the remarkab le 
illustrations and exposure of false taste in d _ 


lecorative art.’ wSpet tator. 
PRINSEP (VAL), A.R.A.— 
IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 


and Maps made during a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes 
of India. Second Edition. Demy, 8vo, 21s. 

“It is to be hoped that the author of this work may be as successful in his de- 
lineation of the Great Durbar on canvas as he has been in the wood pictures we 
have noticed. His book is one of the most readable that has lately appeared on 
the subject of India, full of interest and of touches of humour which make it a 
= asant companion from the first chapter to the last. . . . It may be added that 

he illustrations are superlatively good.” —A theneum. 


REDGRAVE (SAMUEL)— 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS. 
TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Withan Introductory Notice by Samuet 
RepGRAVE. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Published 
for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 

Royal 8vo, £1 1s. 


** A book which is a real contribution to British art.”"—Grafphic. 
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ROBSON (REV. § H., M.A., LL.M.)—late Foundation Scholar of Downing 
College, Cambridge— 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


ROLAND (ARTHUR)— 


FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
VOL. I.—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. Edited 
by WiLt1AM AsLettT. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We cannot follow our author in detail, but we may confidently recommend his 
book, not only to the attention of amateurs, but also to that of experts, who will 
find a good many hints of advantage to them.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle 

‘The book contains much information that will be useful to people who may 
wish to keep their own cows and utilize their produce, but are at present ignorant 
as to the best methods of going to work.” —Queex. 


VOL. IIL.—POULTRY-KEEPING. Edited by Witttam Asiert. Large crown 

8vo, 55. 

“ Mr. Roland’s book gives much useful and instructive information on the keep- 
ing and management of fowls; but we particularly recommend his directions for 
the construction of a proper fowl-house, which, though of the utmost importance 
and absolutely necessary to success, is, as often as not, hopelessly neglected.” — 
Graphic. 


VOL. III.—TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit, suitable to every 
Soil and Situation. Edited by Witt1Am AsLert. Large crown Svo, 5s. 
“The book comprises much useful and practical information as to the nature, 


uses, and growth of various kinds of trees ; it possesses the additional merit of 
being very readable, and interesting to all admirers of sylvan beauty.” 


On , 
\JMeen, 


VOL, IV.—STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING, § [/x the Press. 


VOL. V.—DRAINAGE OF LAND, MANURES, &c. (Iu the Press. 
VOL. VI.—ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. lu the Press, 


SCOTT-STEVENSON (MRS.) 
OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 14s. Second Edition. 


**Mrs. Scott-Stevenson tells her story with delightful xafveté and woman! 
simplicity ; she gives us many amusing pictures of life in Cyprus, and her shetehes 
of her interesting female friends at Kyrenia are particularly graphic. Her book is 
altogether really attractive reading, gives one a fair idea of several aspects of the 
island, and would prove useful to any one contemplating a stay, especially for the 
sake of health. It is accompanied by an excellent new map, containing many im- 
oa corrections on existing maps and a number of attractive illustrations.” — 

2mtes. 


STORY (W. W.)— 
ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 


Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6, 


THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME 
ACCORDING TO A NEW CANON. With Plates, Royal vo, cloth, 10s. 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. Uniform with “Roba di Roma.” 


With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
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STREETER (E. W.)— 
GOLD; OR, LEGAL REGULATIONS FOR THIS 
METAL IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. Crown évo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TANNER (PROFESSOR HENRY), F.C.S.— 

a . TCOAT “? > r . > wp 
JACK’S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 
* Few people now fail to appreciate the value of popular lectures on science and 
- ication, and the result of studies in agri ultural science is put into a taking 
narrative form by Professor H. Tanner in ‘ Jack’s Education,’ wherein he traces 
the spread of agricultural knowledge in a certain district from a str: ay remark 
dropped by a student at some provincial lectures. Even the most unenlightened 
in farming matters could not fail to understand and be interested in Professor 


Tanner's volume.” 


YOPINARD (DR. PAUL)— 
ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Pau. 
Broca, Secretary of the Société d’Anthropologie, and Translated by Rosert 
J. H. Bartiett, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 


4 


ZREVELYAN (L. R.) 
A YEAR IN PESHAWUR AND A LADY’S RIDE 
INTO THE KHYBER PASS. Crown &vo, gs. 
‘Trevelyan has made the best of her opportunities for observing what was 
while she was stationed at Peshawur. The incidents of frontier life 
as also are all the doings that go to make up life at that im- 


are well described, ¢ : i t 
nt station, the whole being told in a pleasantly written story."—Naval and 






# 


litary Gazette. 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)— 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, consisting of 8 vols., large crown 8vo, Gs. each, handsomely printed, each 

vol. containing Frontispiece. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
DR. THORNE. LAST CHRONICLE OF 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. BARSET. 2 vols. 


THE WARDEN. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A Cheap Edition 


with Maps. 2 vols. Small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, with Maps. 


Fourth Edition. £1 ros. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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VERON (EUGENE)— 
AESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. ARMsrRonc. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6. 
**It is utterly impossible, within our limits, to go far into so vast a subject as 
M. Véron himself can only treat briefly and summarily in a 


We can only say that it is, on the whole, by far the best 
M. Véron is at the same time a master of 


zsthetics, which 
volume of 473 pages. 
book on the subject we ever met with. 
his subject and singularly free from those traditional prejudices which usually 
hamper the judgment of a Frenchman in art matters. € Is quite independent of 
the stupid and tiresome official teaching, and in perfect sympathy with true artistic 


genius in its various manifestations.” —Saturday Review. 


WHITE (WALTER)— 
HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 
si Large crown 8vo, 145. 
‘ A delightful holiday volume, full of pleasant chat and valuable hints. Mr. Walter 
WwW hite has an eye that sees everything, a memory which forgets nothing, a judgment 


to discriminate between what is and is not worth repeating, and a fluent and cheery 
style, neither striving artificially at epigram, nor relapsing g through feebleness into 


platitude.”— World. 


LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, AND 
A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. Post8vo, With 4 Maps. Third Edition. 4s. 


rT r r . . =) . - y° 
MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post 8vo. With a Map. 
Fifth Edition. 4s. 

** These volumes are written with intelligence, and are full of information which 
should be welcome to every reader. There are few parts of England which will not 
yield delight to the pedestrian: but the counties visited by Mr. White are inexhaus- 
tible in wealth of association and beauty of scenery, om if his pleasantly written 
books excite a desire for home travel they will not have been published in vain, 
—Lall Mali Gazette. 


WORNUM (R. N.)~ 
ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Orna- 

mental Art. With many Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


WYLDE (ATHERTON)— 
MY CHIEF AND I; or, Six Months in Natal after the 
Langalibalele Outbreak. With Portrait of Colonel Durnford. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
** We may add that the book is extremely interesting. Ww ritten simply, but in 


good, plain English, without any attempt at ‘ word-painting,’ the very first pages 


ain the reader's sympathy, and when the last is reached, he parts from Mr. Wylde 


with regret.” —Lxaminer. 


YUUNGE (C. D.)\— 
PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HEROES, New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6¢. 





14 BOOKS PUBLISHED B\ 


FFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE NA‘ IONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. Containing Lessors on Cookery ; forming 
the Course of Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils Necessary, and 
Lessons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by “R. O. C.” Large crown 8vo. 
Fifth Edition, 8s. 

“‘ The good point about the book is that it presupposes complete ignorance on the 
part of the pupil ; nothing is left to haphazard ; every quantity is giv en in its exact 
and due proportion, and the price of each in; gredient carefilly set down. All these 
lessons, moreover, have been practically tested in the National Training School, 
and may therefore be accepted in good faith. It is not, lsowever, to be supposed 
that any cunning recipes or rare and costly dishes are to be found in this book; 
the ‘ first principles’ of good cookery is the lesson it professes to teach, and certainly 
the method of tuition is direct and easy to follow.””— Zimes. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—First Series, May, 1865, to Dec. 


"1866. 6 vols, Cloth, 13s. each. 


New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 


13s. each, 


From January, 1873, to June 30, 1879, in Half-yearly 
Volumes. Cloth, 16s, each, 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Crown S8vo, fancy boards, 


UNCLE JOHN. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

CERISE. 

BROOKES OF BRIDLE- 
MERE. 


25. €ac h, or 2s. Od. in cloth, 


SARCHEDON. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 
SATANELLA. 

THE TRUE CROSS. 
KATERFELTO. 





“BONES AND I.” SISTER LOUISE. 

“M., OR N.” ROSINE. 
CONTRABAND. | ROY’S WIFE. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. | BLACK BUT COMELY. 


~ ow! 
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CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, £15. 
+ 


SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr 


Teufelsdrockh. With a Portrait, 7s 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., 


each gs. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 
OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and Plates, 9s. The 
Supplement separately, 2s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 


6 vols., each gs. 


ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 


IN HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 


Portraits. 5 vols., each gs, 
LATTER-DAY PAMiHLETS. 9s. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, gs. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 1o vols., 


each os. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols, 


each gs. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 


EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; also AN ESSAY ON 
THE PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX, Crown 8vo, with Portrait Illustra- 


tions, 73. ¢ a. 





—w-- 
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CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS—Coxtinued. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In 23 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, £7 5s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: | CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
A History. 2 vols., rs. | PRESENT. 1 vol., 6s. 

| 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- | GERMAN OF MUSAUS, TIECK, 

dations, &c. 3 vols., 18s. AND RICHTER. 1 vol., 6s. 


LIVES OF SCHILLER AND | WILHELM MEISTER, by Gothe. 





JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. A Translation. 2 vols., 12s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols., £1 4s. SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
Vols. I. and II., containing Part I.— 
SARTOR RESARTUS AND **Friedrich till his Accession.” 14s. 
LECTURES ON HEROES. tvol., 6s. Vols. III. and IV., containing Part II.— 
“The First Two Silesian Wars.” 14s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPIILETS. | Vols. V. VI., VII., completing the Work, 

t vol., 6s. £r ts. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 vols., small Crown 8vo. Price 2s. each vol. bound in cloth ; or in sets of 
37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 145. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 3vols. | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 
Is, 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. bas 
4 =LM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’s LET. | WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vol 


SZUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER, 


ON HEROES AND HERO| 4 
WORSHIP. 2 vor. 

| THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR. 
WAY; also an Essay on the Portraits 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- of John Knox, with Illustrations. Small 


crown &vo. Bound up _ with the 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
Index and uniform with the ‘* People’s 


LATTER-DAY PAMPIILETS. Edition.” 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


In Demy 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 
by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker, Cloth, 7s. 6. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. Cloth, £1 1s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 
by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £1 1s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cloth, £1 15. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With Forty Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Cloth, £1 1s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cloth, £1 1s. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty [Illustrations by Phiz. 


Cloth, £1 1s. 


DAVED ) alee With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
I 1S. 

weet wom DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
I 1S. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 


trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volumes, 41 15. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with the 
other volumes, 41 1s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing-—The Christmas Carol : 
The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 


OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 


volume. Cloth, £1 15. 


OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illus- 


trations by Phiz. Cloth, gs. 


*," Zhe remainder of Dickens's Works were not originally printed in Demy Bve. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Con#tinued. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Post 8vo. With the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, £12. 





s. @. 
PICKWICK PAPERS . . ‘ ‘ ° é . + 43 Illustrations, 2 vols. 16 o 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . . e ° ° ‘ + 39 - 2vols. 16 o 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . : 40 - 2vols. 16 0 ft 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPR INTE D PIE CES 36 me 2vols. 16 o 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. e o « 3 - 2vols. 16 o 
BLEAK HOUSE. . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ : - 40 os 2vols. 16 o 
LITTLE DORRIT. - P ‘ . ‘ . ‘= @ - 2vols. 16 o 
DOMBEY AND SON. . ° . ° ‘ ‘ - 38 ‘ 2vols. 16 o 
DAVID COPPERFIELD . . ° ° ° o«e # 9 2vols. 16 o 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. ° ° ° ° ° — - 2vols. 16 o 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ” ° . ° ° ° ° « 39 - 1 vol. 8 o 
OLIVER TWIST. ; . : : : ° ‘ . 2 eS 1 vol, 8 o 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS . . ‘ : ‘ ° os & ” 1 vol. 8 o 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES . ‘ ° . ° - 16 - 1 vol, 8 o 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS . 8 9 1 vol, 8 o 
PICTURES FROM ITALY and AME RIC: AN NOTE S 8 os 1 vol, 8 o 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER . ° . +. 2 - 1 vol. 8 o 
CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND , ° 8 ee 1 vol, 8 a 
EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES . . e « 8 9: 1 vol. 8 o 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from ‘‘ Household Words,” &c. 14 1 vol. 8 o 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun Forster. A ‘Mew Edition. With 

I}lustrations. Uniform with the Library Edition, post 8vo, of his Works, ros, 6d, 





THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


In Crown 8vo. In 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 9s. 6d. 


s. d. 
PICKWICK PAPERS 8 Illustrations 3 6 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT e 8 _ 3 6 
DOMBEY AND SON . e ° ° ; ° 8 i 3 6 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . ; . ° ° ° 8 = 3 6 
DAVID COPPERFIELD ‘ ° ‘ P 8 ” 3 6 
BLEAK HOUSE. . . - . . 8 f 6 
LITTLE DORRIT. ‘ ° ° ° ° ° e 8 - 3 6 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 6 . . 8 i 3 6 
BARNABY RUDGE. 8 Me -" 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . 8 3 76 
A CHILD’S HISTORY-OF ENGLAND | 4 sie 3 6 
EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 8 os 3 6 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, from “‘ Household Words”. 2 a 3 6 
TALE OF TWO CITIES” ° . . : 8 es 30 
SKETCHES BY ‘“‘ BOZ” 8 a 3 0 
AMERICAN NOTES and RE PRINTED PIECE S 8 = 3 0 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS one inl 8 c — 
OLIVER TWIST 8 ms 3 0 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS . 8 pi . 6 
HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 8 ~ 3 0 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 3 0 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with this Edition, with numerous 


Illustrations. vols. 7s. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in 30 Volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s. each; or set, £15. 


This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
which, various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands 
of an ever widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented 
in a really handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr, Dickens’s wish 
to preserve. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 


BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by Cattermole, &c. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. 1 vol. With 8 Illustrations. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Maclise, 
R.A., &c. &e. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From “ Household Words” and “All the Year Round.”) 
With 14 Illustrations. 


EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With 12 Illustrations by S, L. Fildes. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 






































DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


This Edition consists of 22 Volumes, containing nearly 900 Illustrations by 

F, Barnard, J. Mahony, F. A. Fraser, C. Green, &c. Price £3 145. 6d. in 

cloth ; and £2 15s. in paper binding. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 9d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 60 Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 6: Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; paper, 15. 9d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6¢. ; paper, 1s. 9d. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 39 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ,” with 36 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; paper, 1s. 9d. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 6¢. 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 6: Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6@. ; paper, 15. 9d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 9d. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, 6@.; paper, 1s. 9d. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 New Illustrations, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 9d. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; and other STORIES, with 30 Illustrations, 
cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.: paper, 3s. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By Joun Forster. With 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
paper, 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL trust that by this Edition they will be enabled 
to place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in 
the lands of ail English readers. 


THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 
30 vols., small fap. 8vo, £2 5s. 


MR. DICKENS’S READINGS. 
Fi ap. Sve. sewes. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. ts. | STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. 1s. 
POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE 
HOLLY-TREE INN, and MRS, 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. ts. 
GAMP. 1s. 


CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY. 1s. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates ; 


being a reprint of the Original Edition. Small 8vo, red cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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LEVER’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


/n 17 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. each. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY. THE DALTONS. 
TOM BURKE, ROLAND CASHEL. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. DAVENPORT DUNN. 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. | DODD FAMILY. 


Fancy boards, 2s. 


FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
et le en RENT IN THE CLOUD and ST. 


ONE OF THEM. a 3rP - 
A DAY’S RIDE. | PATRICK’S EVE. 


THE O'DONOGHUE. | LORD KILGOBBIN. 


JACK HINTON. | CON CREGAN. 
BARRINGTON. | ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
TONY BUTLER. | THAT BOY OF NORCOTTS 


SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 
ce cane SIR JASPER CAREW. 


gg AR TA CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 
BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. 


Also in sets, 27 vols., cloth, for £4 45. 





TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. PHINEAS REDUX. 
PHINEAS FINN. HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
ORLEY FARM. EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


Boards, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 


VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. LADY ANNA. 
RALPH THE HEIR, HARRY HOTSPUR. 


THE BERTRAMS. RACHEL RAY. 

KELLYS AND O’KELLYS. TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
McDERMOT OF BALLYCLORAN MARY GRESLEY. 

CASTLE RICHMOND. LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

BELTON ESTATE. LA VENDEE. 

MISS MACKENSIE., | DOCTOR THORNE, 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE. | IS HE POPENJOY? 




























NS 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 


Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. RIANo. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

GLASS. By ALEXANDER NespiTT. Illustrated. Large Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS’ WORK. By Joun HuNGER- 
FORD PoLLEN. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TAPESTRY. By ALFRED CHAMPEAUX. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Forrnum, F.S.A. With numerous 


Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Cuurcu, M.A., 
Oxon. Large crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial Uses 
and Value. By T. L. Simmonps. Large crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 

FOOD: A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and 
Uses of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. By A. H. Cuurcu, M.A., Oxon. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES. Delivered at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 6s. each. 

Vo.t. I.—Physics and Mechanics. 
Vot. 11.—Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By AnpREw Murray, F.L.S. 
ArTerRA. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 
of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With 242 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniet Rock, D.D. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDILAVAL. By WILLIAM 
MAskKeL_L_, With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT & MODERN FURNITURE & WOODWORK. 
By Joun HuNGeERFORD PoLLeN. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. © By C. Drury FE. Forrnum, F.S.A. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Cart ENGEL. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 
Addresses cf RichArp RepGrRave, R.A. By Gitpert R. RepGrave. With 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murpock Smiru, R.E. Second 
Edition. With Additional Illustrations. [/ the Press. 

FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 


the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876, Large crown 8vo, 8s. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


LIST OF DIAGRAMS. 


Issued under the Authority of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, 


For the use of Schools anv Art anv Science Classes. 





LARGE DIAGRAMS. 
ASTRONOMICAL : 


TWELVE SHEETS. By Joun Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Sheets, £2 8s.; on rollers and varnished, £4 4s. 
BOTANICAL: 


2 
NINE SHEETS. Illustratinga Practical Method of Teaching Botany. By Professor 
HEns.Low, F.L.S. £2; on rollers, and varnished, £3 35. 


CLASS, DIVISION, SECTION, DIAGRAM. 
Thalamifloral .. oe I 
. Calyciflorai .. -. 2& 

™ Angiospermous oot eee & 3 
Dicotyledon .. . Corollifloral 4 
5 


Incomplete 


Gymnospermous .. 6 

. Superior 7 

Monocotyledons .. Petaloid { Inferior 8 
Glumaceous ee ee ee oe ““ 9 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION : 
TEN SHEETS. By Wituiam J. Gienny, Professor of Drawing, King’s College. 
In sets, £1 15. 


GEOLOGICAL: 
DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 


Sheet, 4s. ; on roller and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


MECHANICAL: 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENERALLY. By 
Dr. JoHN ANDERSON. 

8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
Sheets £1 per set ; mounted on rollers, £2. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor Gooprve and Professor 
SHELLEY. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 

Sets of 41 Diagrams (52} Sheets), £6 6s.; varnished and mounted on rollers, 
Ait tis. 

MACHINE DETAILS. By Professor Unwin. 16 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, 

£2 2.; mounted on rollers and varnished, £3 145. 


ZOOLOGICAL: 
TEN SHEETS. Illustrating the Classification of Animals. By Ronert Patterson, 
2; on canvas and rollers, varnished, £3 10s. 
The same, reduced in size on Royal paper, in g sheets uncoloured, 12s. 





CHAPMAN & HALL LIMITED. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the 1st of 
every month (the issue on the 15th being suspended), and a Volume is 


completed every Six Months. 


The following are among the Contributors :— 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
PROFESSOR BAIN. 
PROFESSOR BEESLY., 

DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
PROFESSOR SYDNEY COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 
L. H. COURTNEY, MP. 

G. H. DARWIN. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 

M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
THOMAS HARE. 

F. HARRISON. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR JEVONS. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 
RIGHT HON. R. LOWE, M.P. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 


&e. 





LORD LYTTON. 
SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Fr. W. NEWMAN. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

A. C. SWINBURNE 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

W. T. THORNTON. 

HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

THE EDITOR. 


&e. &e. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published at 25. 6d. 
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BRADBURY, AGNEW, & Co.,] 


(vRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS, 








